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~ IINRAEER 
INVITATION. 


Nor by Leman’s lovely lake, 

Or Italy tar away, 
Where the jocund Sun doth make 
Perpetual holiday ; 
Not in fair and festal Rome, 

Not where Venice airy 
Piles the palace and the dome 

On her waters fairy ; 
On my own, my Scottish braes, 
Where the tall pine darkly sways 
O’er the fresh and purple heather 
Green-bedappiled with the fern, 
Fondly, while we stray together, 
I will teach, if thou wilt learn, 
To love, sweet maid, to love. 





Freshly blows the Autumn breeze) 
High over Clach-na-Ben, 

Fragrant wave the birchen trees 

At Dye-brig, low in the glen. 
There, if thou with me wilt stray, 
Bird in April weather 

Never was merrier on the spray 
Than we shall be together. 

Yes, fair maiden, thou wilt go! 
Such sweet silence ne’er meant NO. 
Thus my faithful fancy guesses 
These bright eyes might ne’er look stern, 
And who owns these golden tresses 
She can teach, as well as learn, 

‘To love, sweet maid, to love. 








MIGDAL OZ. 
A HEBREW DRAMA. 


Tur usual associations respecting the Hebrews and their literature—touch- 
ing, on the one hand, the days of Israel's greatness, when the holy scriptures 
were written, and, on the other, the days of degradation, when a!l the better 
energies of the peuple were concentrated on the most sordid of trading occu- 
pations—wil! have left most people unprepared to hear of a drama written about 
acentury ago by a Jew, in the Hebrew language, and founded on the universal 

ssions and sympathies of common life. The existence of such a drama is, 
indeed, little known even to scholars, and it is to those of Germany that we 
are indebted for its having been saved from complete oblivion. Migdal Oz, 
as this play is called, was published in that country in 1737, but did not succeed 
in keeping its place before the public eye. We now only know it through the 
medium of a Latin translation, executed since the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, by Francis Delisch, who added a preliminary dissertation on the few scat. 
tered efforts of the Hebrew dramatic muse, from the days of Josepbas down. 
wards, The author, Moses Beno Jacob Luzzato, born at Padua in 1710, died 
on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. Versed alike in the science of the west and the 
traditions of the east, he is universally admitted tohave been the founder of a 
new style of Hebrew poetry, departing from the orientalism of that of an- 
cient days, and partaking of the classic taste of Greece and Rome, whose 
rhythmical forms it adopted. His play was designed to illustrate the difficul 
ties attendant on the pursuits and attaimment of divine knowledge, and its 
characters are therefore regarded as allegorical. We learn from a prologue, 
the title of which, ** Maschal,” will come with a familiar sound to the ear of a 
reader of the Bible version of the Psalms, that the piece was written on occa- 
sion of the betrothment of a youthful pair. It is followed by a list of dramatis 
persona, and, according to the Hebrew usage, an abstract of the argument, of 
which we shal! avail ourselves, to convey to the reader in its original form all 
the preliminary information indispensable to the understanding, end introductory 
to the opening scenes, of the play. 

** There stood,” so rans the legend, “ on the summit of the mountain of Oz, 
the tower of a strong and mighty fortress, and above it a fair and beautifal 
garden, which no man could reach, for uo path to it had been discovered. And 
the king of the country gave for an edict, that to whomsvever should scale the 
tower and enter the garden, he would grant his daughter Shilomith in mar 
riage, holding his success as a certain proot of divine aid and favour. Now, 
Shilomith was of goodly stature and fair countenance, and there came thither 
on a day 4 noble youth named Shallum, son of the king of the Anamim, and he 
gazed up at the lofty tower and bright garden beyond it; but lo! there was 
no door in the tower, nor path by which it might be attained. By diligent 
search, however, the youth found a cleft of the rock which led to a long and 
winding cavern, the end of which proved to be the entrance to the tower ; and 
he climbed thither, and opened its inner door, and found himself in the wished- 
for garden. He knew not, however, as yet of the edict of the king; but a man 
named Siphah, to whom it was well-known, chancing to pass that way, espied 
the open door, and entering the garden unobserved, made haste to the king 
with the welcome tidings. * Thy servant,O king! hath discovered the en- 
trance to the tower, and attained to the garden un its summit, of the fruit 
whereof he hath brought as a token of success.’ And the king was glad, and 
rose from his throne, and embraced him, giving praise to God, and promised 
him Shilomith his daughter to wife. But in those same days did Shallum love 
Shilomith, and his soul was consumed within him because of her; and she loved 
him also, for he was wise in speech, a hero for cuurage, and fair to look on ; 
nevertheless because the damsel feared her father, she endured the company of 
Siphah, though she despised bim in her heart.” 

It is at this stage of matters that the business of the drama begins. We have 
first Shimei, the triend of Shal!um, pressing him to reveal to the ear of privi- 
leged friendship whether grief or sickness is the cause of his late depresion. 

Should it be grief—thou know’st, as weil as I, 
Tis to the soul hke moths within a garment, 
Fretting. while yet a single thread remains, 

The slow consumed, yei surely ru ned fabric. 

if thus T urge, ’tis also known to thee, 

Beloved one! that from love my quest proceeds ; 
For “tus @ law of friendship, that when one 
United in her bonds as we are, suife’s pain, 

His friend, his other seif, must suffer also. 

In answer to this appeal, Shallum freely confesses that he pines for love of 
the king's daughter Shilomith, whom he first saw out hunting in her father's 
comp ny, surrounded by a train of princes. Lost in memory of the day when 
he first descried her amid the brilliant ranks of the courtly train, he exclaims— 

Oh, fiend! when I recall the blissful hour 

ln which, pierced by the lightoing of her eyes, 

My soul sprung forth to meet their welcome dart. 
And pleased, surrendered. Love's delighted captive, 


Triumphant Beauty's 7 '—Se much of gladness 
Dwei's in the thought, | fain could spring for joy 


But ah' when all I've suffered since of anguish, 
Consumed by unrequited love, is placed 

*Gainst a brief moment's biiss, then Memory’s seif, 
Once so endeared, drops poison in my cup, 


' 





More bitter, that so late it overflowed ! 

Oh, fair and bright Gazelle! In Beauty's crowa 
The costiiest diamond ; wherefore is that diamond 
Not harder than thine heart! And how should I, 
Whose life thou art, live on, when thou despivest, 
And leav’st me tu my fate! 

Shimei compassionately seeks to soothe the complaints of the desponding 
lover by promises of facilitating for him an interview with his beloved, enforcing, 
however, the necessity of absolute secrecy, by the mention of an ancient 
but still subsisting law of the kingdom, dooming Shilomith, should she, as 
the betrothed of Siphah, lend an ear to another lover, to be burned alive. 
Shocked by this appalling communication, the stranger prince inquires whether 
this cruel and surely obsolete law has ever been acted on, and on being told that 
within the memory of bis still youthfal friend no less than ten maidens had paid 
the forfeit of their lives to its severity, taus gives vent to his feelings of de- 
spondence ; 

Weil! I must then be dumb, and to the grave 
Bereft of speeca, as hope, descend—ere word 

Of mine, my soul's beloved, apy be wo thee! 

Yet shall the mountain echoes | have taught 

Thy name so oft, remind thee of my woes ; 

My sighs be wafted to thee in the wail 

Of autumn boughs, and the quick flitting wing 

Of each swift bird my fleeting life portras ! 

And should these fail— Death, silent though he be, 
For once shall be jove’s messenger, and tell thee, 
With his mute voice, all I have felt and suffered ' . 


The story in the second act, or rather we should say, part, becomes more 
complicated ; a certain damsel, named Aijyah (of whom, however, little is heard 
afterwards), is represented as attached to Siphah, by whom she is slighted 
for the king’s daughter. Another maiden, called Adah, the supposed triend, 
but subsequent cruel betrayer of Shilomith, is meantime implored by the 
faithful Shimei to bring about a private interview: between the princess and Shal- 
lum ; in compliance with which we find her, in the third scene, employing all 
her influence as a favourite companion to wring from the modest and virtuous 
Shilomith the confession of her love for Shalium, and her consent to see him. 

The dialogue is in itself less poetical than many other portions of the 
drama, and need not be given entire; its chief features are the unreserved ac- 
knowledgment of the anhappy princess of her contempt and dislike for the 
unworthy bridegroom to whom fate, rather than choice, had assigned her; 
though the utmost eloquence of her artful friend fails to elicit, except very 
indirectly, her partiality for another ; and her consent to the interview is only 
obtained by means of a rash promire to grant Adah any boon she may think 
fitto demand. It is arranged to take piace during the next day’g chase ; the 
reluctance of the princess being only removed by fears for her own life, giving 
way to apprehension lest grief and despair should put a period to that of her 
lover. 

Shallum, meantime, awaifS her decision in a retreat anffff(ite mountains, thes 
description of which, as contrasted with the perils and turmoil of courts, ts 
given by the German translator as one of the finest passages in the poem. The 
imagery might possibly seem trite in an ordinary European poet, but as a 
specimen of modern Hebrew sentiment and philosophy, it will have much of the 
zest of novelty, and the piquancy of contrast. 


Ye everlasting hills! beneath whose shade 
Sleep deeply hidden vailes, where gentle peace 
Loves still alone to dwell-—how dear to me 

The privilege, amid your leafy groves. 

To doff the burden of unwelcome greatness, 
From cities far—from palaces remote ; 

For there lurks suffering in its bitterest forme, 
And guided treachery, spreading still her net 

For tae unwary foot, nur taking rest 

Until her victim fall How different all 

Here in this peaceful haven! War's alarms, 

The din of tongues, law’s janglings, bloody strife, 
Are things undreamt of in our happy sphere. 
Even the despairing wretch, on whom the world 
Hath done its worst, in this its loneliest nook, 

No sooner folds his weary wing, than lo ' 

The soothing whisper of the murmuring boughs, 
Stirred by soft winds, attunes bis soul once more 
To joy, and lulls his sorrows in oblivion ! 

Are not these verdant, flower-enamelled meads, 
A goodly heritage- asecoud Eden! 

Yet free to every dweller in the land, 

Who neath the fig's deep shade, from mid-day heat, 
Careless reposing, stretches him at ease, 

Lord of himseif—from thoughts of evil far! 

What to such liberty are stores of gold, 

Or pomp, or kingdoms, judgment-seats, or thrones ! 
Alas! men’s treasures are only prisons 

To lock the owner's souls in, while their bodies 
Seem free to go or come,to sieep or wake ' 
Then what is power! and what are diadems ! 
Worse than the serf’s forced labour—since the load 
Of thousand provinces, not welcome night 

Lifts off the weary shoulders of a king! 


Oh, bright and happy is the shepherd's lot ' 

As jocund, wandering with his fleecy care, 

With open brow, the tndex of his soul, 

He fines in every bush a welcome lair. 

Poor, but content! Unvexed with thirst of gold, 
Untrammelled by life's forms, its pomps unknown, 
His rude fare sweetened by a thankful heart, 

His couch of straw is still a bed of rest, 

And when morn dawns, he springs like a young eagle 
To hail .er welcome beam. Yet when o’ercad 
The welkia frowns, and thunders shake the sky, 
His heart ne'er trembles; wherefore should he fear! 
Wherefore! Since, ever a stranger Wo the wiles 

Of secret foes, and false forswearing tongues, 
Though poor, he beggars kings! Yon lovely maid, 
The loveliest in his eyes, loves him again 

Hus heart for her no sooner beats, than her's 
Responsive beats for him; they know but joy 
Since they are one, and none to part them dreams! 
So joy they undisturbed ' If torl be his, 

He on her breast forgets it—in her eves 

He suns hiraself, and deems all labour light ' 

Thus is he poor, but blest’ On! what a iot! 

How fair. how bright is his' how gladly! 

Would barter for it my life’s weary joad' 






The soliloquy is interrupted by the entrance of Shimei, to announce that 
the wished-for interview has been arranged by Adah, and wil! then teke place 
—an annuneiation quickly followed by the arrival of Shilomith herself. Shal- 
lam would fly to mect her, but is advised by his friend to await the coming 
of Adah, whose presence on the occasion had been expressly stipulated for 
by the timid princess. The lover naturally enough remonstrates, and ad- 
vances; but on the sacred fair one fleeing at his approach, resorts to the 
somewhat “* superfloous” menace of suicide. He exclaims— 


O whither wouldst thon flee! Ohno! 
Not to thee, Shilomith, my hasty steps 
Shall trembling jead me. No' since thus thou shunn'st me, 
I'll rather turn, and bid you torrent bear 
Myself and sorrows to the distapt main. 
Shilo. Rash man! what wouldst thou' Shimei, fly and 
stay him! (Hews arrested and brought back. 
Live, Shalium ' | intreat thee! 
Shai if thou'dst have me 
Bear on life’s load—oh ! grant me one love-token ' 
*T were better else to sink to rest at once 
Than die ten thousand deaths by thy unkindness | 


___— [PER ANNUM. 
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Bhai. Thou wouldst not, then, that I sheuld end my pain. 
Shilo, Whai pain could uige thee ihus to Cast thyself 
Into the depths of yonder foaming finod t 
Shal. Dost ask, fair creature! An! ili fated Shalium 
Wherefore wert born, if but to feed the flame : 
Which soon or later must Consume thy days’ 
Shilo. Wer't not the hero and the wise man's part 
No more to follow one thou eanst not gain | 
What wouldst thou of me | 
hal. Just to hear me speak 
One word before I die 
Sitlo. That boon was granted ; 
But ooly that thou mighte 
oO desi. ghtest forswear all thoughts 
Shal Alas! that word was but a drop 
To the vast ocean labouring in my bosom ' 
Shilo. Well, well! Ul herer—say on, but let thy speech 
Re b ief! And mark me, when "tis ended, 
Begone in peace, and seek my face no more ! 
SAal. Beloved of my soul! where lives the man 
Could uncomplaining, on a wounded heart 
Deep festering with love's sears, the fetters bear 
Ip which thou bind'’st me fast! These rugged rocks 
May bear their silent witness to that love 
Whose tears have swelled so long thety etreams, and woke 
Their echoes with thy name! Wherefore forbid 
Their depths to close upon my hopeless sorrows ! 
My life's sole light, thyself! has waned ere well 
It dawned! Ere noon, ‘ts sinking in the west 
For ever’! Nor, alas! one hope remains 
Again to vee it gid my path with joy, 
Hope thus being dead, what marvei if | claim 
Kindred but with the grave! I’ve done with earth ; 
My youthful ster bag set; my cup of ife ® 
Grief hath so porgned, that, wilh it compared, 
The bitterness of death itself seems sweet ! 
Foi that, at least, none can forbid to share, 
With her I love at last; and when before, ~ 
Through the dark vale | go, one ray of pity ™ 
From thee shali bid it smile —a& paradise! 
Shilo. Methinks thou hast said all thou couldst desire, 
Nhel O fairest oreature | whence that stony heart ! 
Sure thou hast eyes to see, and ears to hear ; 
Warm blood rots ia thy veins ; by human cares 
Thy youth was r@ared ; wherefore a stranger thus 
To human pity! Rocks by man are spiit— 
Cedars uprooted by the biast—nay, earth's 
Firm pillars to the earthquake bead—why then 
isthy beart thus alone immovable ' 
Oh, Shilomith! #inee 'tis so, grant one boon, 
One only! say Onto me, Shalium, die! 
And at thy bidding I'l die proudly, gladly ' 
Is thy heart slooy sull! Wilt still deny 
All eave ungracious hearing | Art eti!l dumb! 
Silo. Shatiom, if aught at length unlocks my lips, 
"Tis to repel injustice, aud disciaiun 
Mos! erring accusations, Hear me, then, 
swe Inetience' Thou hast said that in my breast 
No pity dweils, and in that hard belef 
Hast scrupled not to call me heart of stone, 
The crueiiest of maigens, and with words 
Like these hast sought to move me to compassion. 
Dost know, or dost Loree, that should I yield 
What thou call’st pity—crvel to myself, 
The lot | earned would be the flaming pile ; 
A death of shame before assembled crowds, 
Honour and life alike in ashes sunk! 
Nor nid of thine avail; nor thou escape 
My father’s vengeful ire. Be thou, then. judge, 
I "twere not mixcalled pity, which drew down 
A fate like this on both devoted ends! 
Less cruel were the kindness that would reach 
To dying lips some fatal ew eeta, desired, 
In fond delirium’s ravings, While some drop 
Of wholesome bitter might achieve the cure! 
Canst doubt I feel compestion! What cise bade me, 
Gre now, fly to thy rescue from the flood | 
Me pity prompts to aid, not to destroy ; 
Such pity | dare feel, and itis thine ' 
But what thou fondly, idly dar’st to crave, 
Is folly—for "tis unattainable | 
Nor God nor man can grant the unhallowed boon. 
Man has no truer guardian than his honour, 
And Shilomith'’s will ne’er betray ite trust 
Worthy a monarch’s daughter! Love my fame— 
My life iteelf =f wise as well as loving, 
Be calm: for if thou’rt eo, / shall know peace ' 
Fly to some distant shore, live happy there, 
Dream not of death, harbour no thought of guilt, 
What is't to be a man, but to forswear 
Life's ewee est draught, if guilt be in the cup! 
O' be advised—be calm ; weed from thine heart 
Unhallowed erring passion, Go—adicu ' 
Resume thyself—live happy—fare thee weil | 


The dialogue, which continues in the same strain, is protracted by mutval 
reluctance te separate. When Shilomith has at length torn herself from her 
lover, she gives vent to the long suppressed feelings of nature. 


Shilo, Oh! Shallum, Shallum' didst thou know how 
faints 

My roul within me, twould be thine to grant, 
Not sue for pity ' Sure, amid the stare 
In fatal cigne my destinies were traced | 
Mad | but called the humblest of earth's sons 
‘ny cires jess deep nad been the fall which now 
Lays the king's daughter low‘ O, my ioved Shallum' 
Ie it not betrer thus to weep for thee, 
Than thou shouwldst pine for me! © ernel stars! 
Wherefore divide what love so fondly joins | 
O blind and wayward love' why seek to join 
What Pate hath ever parted > O my Shatiom! 
Forgive, if she whom thou hast worshipped thus 
Feigned enmity to hide « breaking heart, 
Broken for love of thee! Forgive, f words 
Of stndied coldness veiled the flame within ' 
If stone to thee a breast too soft appeared, 
Which durst not yield to pity! All the while 
Mine ears were tortured with thy moving plaint, 
My breast gave back thy sighs, and with thy tears, 
Past as they fell, my iife blood welled away! 


Thos mourned the unhappy Shilomith, atoning by secret despair for the sem- 
blance of cxteriwor composure. 

Adah now comes w interrupt her solitary complainings, and to weave tie 
web of deep-iaid treachery by which she bopes to ruin Shilomith, and thereby 
supplant ber in the possession of ber betrothed Siphab. Her first stroke of 
policy is @ false accusation againat this very object of her own affections, of 
being actuated by interest and ambition alone in his porsuit of the princess, 
while be, in reality, prefers ber handmaiden, Bathslheba, by whom his love 
is rejected and scorned. Adah’s drift in this is tc awaken to revenge the 
woman's pride of Shilomith against Siphah, but only to recvil on her own 
devoted head. 

Py a tissue of successful machinations, the princess is t» send her 
handmaiden to Adeh, with implicit directions to speak and act as she shall 
dictate ; the natural consequence of ber revelations to the king of Siphah’s 
infidelity, seeming to the unsuspicious princess the breaking off of her ill as- 
sorted marriage with him, and the union with a worthier object. Adah, 
however, having provided a poisoned tutors the ignorant damsel in 
a belief that it was designed by her ress as a fatal present to her hated 

; and having previously given secret information to that effect both to 
king and , the bridal is subjected in their presence to 





Shilo. "Tis | who feel half dead with fear already ' 


a test which proves ite deadly nature. rest of the story may be best 




















the king command that Shilomith should be brought forth 
to be burned in the market-place, and, lo! the pile was already set on fire. 
Then came Shallum in baste, and said unto the king, * Oo me, oh : be 
the blame ; thy daughter's guiltless. Lay, then, thine hand on me, oh king! 


* Then 


free.’ But Shilomith again said, * Not so, oh m father! 
= cutie ae bring on thine head io ianceent blood 7 It is i, I only 
who have sinned, and wherefore should Shalium perish, and his blood be re- 
quired at thine baud |” And while they thus strove, Shellam answered, * Of « 
truth thy servant is guilty regerding the matter of the tower, which I shun- 
ned not to approach. Swe, here is mine handiwork, which | wot not whom 
ised to recompense.’ Now, Sha/lum,on opening the doors of the tower, 
d found hidden behind them these words a Ww es - art who canst 
be it mine to reward thine hanaiwork. 

wvaed the. os sore afraid, aad said unto Shallum, * Of what tower 
speakest thou, my son, and of what handiwork ? See that thou conceal 
from me nothing of what hath befallen thee.’ And Shallam answered and 
said, Surey Ihave sinned in that f passed one day by the mountain Oz, 
and gazed up at the tower Ain, and saw that the garden on the top thereof 
was beautdul to look upon. Bat lo! the lower had no door, avd the garden 
no way, and I sought hither and thither, and beheld a cave, and at the further 
end thereof an entrance to the tower. And I went in thereunto, and threw 
back the folding-doors thereof, and it was written behind them ae thy servant 
oS king hasted, and fell on his neck, and embraced him, and wept, 
and called for Shiloanth his daughter, and cried, * Up, up, Shilomith ! up 
and fear nothing! For lot thy deliverance is accomplished, and thy Joy is 
athand” And great fear fell oo Siphah, and he made confession how he had 
found the doors vpen, and avother bad been in the tower befure him. And 
the king gave commandment to loose the chains wherewith Shilomith and 
Shallum had been bound, and the peuple saw it and were glad; and they 
made a great feast inthe palace, and the king gave Shaliam his daughter Shilo- 
mits to wife, and he found favour in his eyes, and became unto him ae a son, 
and sat on the throne of his kingdom, and was exalted above all the children 
of Kedom.” ' 
So rans the truly Hebrew argument, the consonance and expression of 
which with Scriptural narrative only attests the common origin ol both, and 
the unalterable genius of the most unique of languages. ‘That it should ever— 
as in the poetical parts of the picee—have bent to the ordinary dramatic forms 
of specch in use amung other nations, seems irreconcilable with its distinctive 
peculiarities Bet how much of this may be due to the transfusion of its 
unquestivoably poetical imagery and sentiment through ot least two living 
languages, it does not become a third translator, whose version must thus ne- 

cessarily be the “shadow of a shade,’ presumptuously to decide. 
That even, as such, it hae the claim of novelty, at least on the British 
reader, will probably form ite chief recommendation; thongh the specimers 
given will prove, thatin the staple commodity of all dramatic poctry, namely, 
sentiment, and passion, the Jew of the eighteenth century was at least on 

a level with the other writers of the age. 





THE ENGLISH CAPTIVES AT CABUL. 
BY ONE OF THE FEMALE PRISONERS. 


Our arrangements for passing the night at the fort of Khoord Cabul did not 
Soable us to make that division of apartments which would have been other- 
wise so desirable ; however, this was not of so mach importance as if we had 
had any toilette a faire. Tho garments we wore by day could not be dispensed 
with at night ; and a little hali-frozen water (or, perhaps it should be, half- 
thawed svow), by way of ablution, afforded our sole preparation for the coming 
day. ‘To return,—we made our arrangements for the night. ‘These arrange- 
ments consisted simply in apportioning our smail apartme: ts so tha all should 
have an equal share, clearing them of such little accumulations of dirt, &c., 
as our limited means admitted of. (The Affghars, we found to our cost, are 





with 





our inquiries whether General Eiphinstone’s force had been supplied 
provisions, according to agreement on cur going over, and also whether 
it had marched. On these points we could get no satisfactory replies; bot 
we were led to believe that the force had marched. Some fancied they 
heard firing ; bat, if so, it was too indistinct to be certain about. We saw noth- 
ing of the Sirdar, or his cousin, Sooltan Jan, to-day ; indeed, with the ex- 
ception of the occasional presence of Moossa, and two or three menials, 
we were left eutirely to our own meditations at that period,—probably 
one of the least agreeable occupations we could have found. In the evening 
we bad our mess of pillau served out to us before; and, some have 
since grumbled at the plainness of our fare, | believe at the time all partook of 
it with tolerable zest. In truth, a few days’ starvation and the biting frost 
had whetted our sppetites to an exceeding keenness, and it was evident that 
this national dish was the best fare the little fort afforded ; and it was no fault 
of our entertainers, if their less polished customs did not enable them to sup- 
ply our artificial wants, such as clean table-cloths, knives, forks, &c. Our 
arrangements for the night were much the same as on the day previous. 

As our fatigue wore off, we natorally became more sensible of the hardness 
of our couch, and the scantiness of our covering. The children accommodat- 
ed themselves to their new situation in every respect more easily than their 
parents. This was but natural : but from beginning to end of our trials, i: was 
a demonstrated fact, that throughout the whole party patience was exemplified 
in an inverse ratio to years; end the young and the delicate set an example of 
meek resignation and Christien forvitude that some of the seniors would have 
done well to imate. 

On the 11th, we had scarcely finished our morning meal when Moossa hinted 
to us to get ready for an immediate move. Our preparations occupied only a 
few minutes ; but it was between 10 and 11 A. M. before we left the fort. 
Lady Macnaghten, and Mrs. Anderson with her infant, were in panniers on the 
same camel; Mrs. Trevor and ber servant (a soldier's wife, Mrs. Smith) were 
on another; the rest of the party rode on horseback, the children mostly 
mounted before and behind Affghan horsemen. The situation of several of our 
party claimed peculiar sympathy. Most had suffered in some way from the 
fortune of war. Lady Mecnaghten, Mrs. Trevor, and Mrs. Sturt had all within 
a few days been made widows; Lady Sale was still suffering from the wound 
in her arm; Mrs. Anderson and Mrs. Mainwaring both had young babies ; the 
former, weak and ill, was compelled to endure the rough motion of a camel 
and a badly adjusted pannier. Her conveyance, however, rough as it was, to 
a certain extent aflorded means of privacy, and thus enabled her to make some 
return for Mrs. Mainwaring’s generosity in having taken charge of one of 
her children on a former occasion, by allowing Mrs. Mainwaring’s infant to 
share with her own in that endearing office which none but mothers can per- 
form. It is a pleasing retrospect to reflect, that adversity on this occasion did 
not prove that grave of finer feelings for which it so often has the credit. If 
there were any of our small party who, during their misfortunes, did not rise 
in general estimation, it must be borne in mind that their ordeal was of no or- 
dinary nature. During our captivity, patience, generosity, forbearance, cour- 
age,—allthe Christian virtues, —were daily put to the severest test ; and most 
gratifying is is to recurd, that, if any were found wanting, they were but the 
| exceptions to the general rule. Mrs. Mainwaring was very badly off for a 
conveyance ; another camel was not to be had, and a side-sadule out of the 
question. In this difficulty it was suggested that the seat which would the 
least incommode her would be on the top of the load of a baggage-pony. This 
she eventually adopted, and, under Providence, without serious 1uconvenience 
or accident. Major Pottinger and Captain Troup were both sufferers from 
wounds, and ill capable of riding There was, however, no alternative. The 
former had a ball in the leg, which to this day (eighteen months since he re- 
ceived it) causes him much trouble and annoyance. Captain Troup was 
wounded in the elbow. His wound, though at the time most painful, has since 
healed, and the arm is as well as ever. 

Just as we were about to start, Sooltan Jan made his appearance among us. 
He was very reserved in his replies to our questions ; but told us our destina- 
tion for to day was ‘Teyzeen (about sixteen miles on the road to Jalalabad) 
We scarcely believed this, as we expected to be taken to Cabul. I should 
mention that Sooltan Jan and Moossa were very urgent for the ladies to con- 
ceal their faces, giving‘their silk handkerchiefs to some of them for thai purpose. 





not more particular in the cleanliness of their dwellings than of their persons), 


Each family then spread some of their lighter clothes on the bare ground, re- | 


serving the warmest 49a covering. ‘That our couches were free from s..ow, 
and that we hed a roof and walls to protect us from the night blast, was con- 
sidered a comparative luxury: so much do our notions of luxury depend on 
comparison! [t was surprising with what readiness all parties, in the absence 
of servants, lent their assistance to these little works of necessity. Assigning 
the warmest places to the children, we now, with many most anxious thoughis 
of our friends with the force, prepared ourselves for sleep. Many of the party, 
worn out by ihe fatigue and excitement of *he last few days, were already 
wrapt in slumber, when we were all aroused by the not unwelcome tidings that 
our dinner—unwonted sound !—was coming. Most of us were in darkness 
The smoke from our wood-fires had been found so unpleasant, that, grateful as 
their warmth would have proved, we had allowed them to go out; but now we 
blew up the smouldering embers to a blaze, and sat on the ground with eager 
anticipation of our meal. An Affghan brought to each party a large flaring 
allow-candle, of about the dimensious of a stout man’s arm; he was followed 
by a second, bearing a load of the bread of the country,—raised wheaten 
takes, flat and somewhat of an oval form, about balf an inch thick, and from 
ceight to ten inches in diameter. These were first distributed. Thea two more 
men appeared, bearing between them a smoking calaron of * pillau,”” consist- 
ing of a bushel, or more, of boiled rice, in which a small sheep had been 
stewed to a consistency that admitted of its being easily pulled to pieces with 
the fingers. A few metal dishes were brought; and this mess was por- 
tioned off with that most primitive of all instruments, the hand, to the different 

rties. Salt is not always an ingredient in Affghan repasts ; but, when we 
asked for it, alarge lump of rock-salt was brought, which, after bruising be- 
tween two stones, we sprinkled over our food. We now clustered round our 
several messes, and took our first lesson in dispensing with the use of knives 
and forks. Under other circumstances I doubt not that we should have been 
greatly amused at our own awkward attempts lo convey our food to our mouths 
without spilling ; and truly our gipsy-like appearance must have been altogether 
ludicrous to unconcerned spectators. Although dipping our fingers in the dish 
became afterwards a sufficiently familiar operation, still there were very few 
among us who could ever attain to any degree of proficiency in this Eastern 
practice. 


The night must have been well advanced before we again composed our- | 


selves to sleep. Soundly as some of us may have elopt, we all awoke with the 
earliest dawn. None but the truly wretched can know how fully to appre- 
ciate that most merciful of blessings, sleep; or with what sorrowing hearts we 
t prisoners were again roused to the full cousciousness of our situation, our 
elpless dependence, on the pleasure of a race of semi-barbarians, whose will 
was almost their only law, and in whose creed mercy finds no place 
We again fouod difficulty in persuading our jailors to provide us with water 


wherewith to wash, or to convince them that cleanliness was at all necessary to | 


comiort. The remains of our last night's repast served for breakfast; which 
meal we despatched rather hastily, not knowing how soon we might be called 
upon to move. This, we were told, depended on the Sirdar’s orde:s, and that 
a messenger had been sent to lear his pleasure regarding us. About ten 
e’clock we were informed that we were to remain where we were tll to-mcr 


row. A follower of the Sirdar, named Moossa, was established as our master ot | 


Although he certaioly re ndered us many services, be proved, 
This man Mucesa, or 
» the son of a 


the ceremonies. 
as indeed are all his race, a most * salt-butter knave.”’ 
Moossa Khon, as he wae by courtesy styled, was believed to | 
Cabul butcher. He had, by his unscrupulous performance of all kinds of ser- 
vice,and acting as a too ready tool iu furthering bis employer's wishes, whether 
good or evil, worked himeelf to a certain degree of the Sirdars’s confidence 
When negotiations were first opened by Sir William Mscnaghten, Moossa hac 
been sent into canionments as a sort of hostage for the good faith of the Cabul 
chiefs, and had been treated during his stay as Sir William's guesi, with a 
certain degree of courtesy and consideration. He had, consequently, becorne 
acquainted with some of the gentlemen who were now prisoners ; and had still, 
it is to be hoped,as far as his uneducated nature would permit, @ proper remem- 
brance of the kindness he had experienced at their hands. Certain it ts that he 
was useful to us, and parti ularly desirous to render Lady Macnaghten's situa 
thon as comfortable as possible. 

Some of our party had begun to feel the effect of the glare from the snow 
upon their eyes : this exhibited itself in the form of a severe smarting sensa 
tion, and partial blindness. Moosea’s Khan's servant applied the universal 
Eastern remedy of soorma (black antimony), intreduced under the eyelids 
The relief was almost :amediate. 

We were informed that, when we moved, we should have to march nearly 
the whole day ; and it was considered expedient to make ourselves as litle re- 
marksble as possible, that we might be less likely to attract the notice of stray 


parties of Affghans. With this intent, turbans and “ chogas’ (Affghan cloaks) | 


were put in reqaisition, and ali who could obtain these articles did so =:1t_ was 
considered mure than likely, that, when Lady Sale was wounded, she had been 
mistaken for one of the opposite sex, from the circumstance of her wearing an 
officer's foraging-cap, as the Atighens have a superstitious prejudice against 


killing @ woman ; and no other lady was touched, although from the circum- | 
stance of several travelling in panniers, their progress through the enemy's fire 
was considerably slower than her ladyship's, 


We were, of course, anxious in 


Our order of march was simple enough ; about two scores of horsemen in the 
yan, a similar number in the rear, and our unhappy selves in the centre. Ov 
| quitting the fort, all were most anxious to see which road we were to take ; 
and it was with something like hope that we found our directicn was really to- 
wards Teyzeen. It may be easily supposed that all were too much occupied 
with their own thoughts to enter much into conversation, Our progress was 
very slow, and it was past mid-day before we reached the spot where we had 
parted from the force. It would have been impossibie for the most unpractised 
eye not to recognize it ; it was literally strewed with the dead and the dying, 
of all colours, age, and sex. Most were stripped naked ; none but the poorest 
of the poor had been allowed to retain their clothes. Nota particle of baggage 
or camp-equipage of the most trifling description was to be seen ; even the 
| shoes from the dead horses’ feet had all contributed to the plunder of the in- 

| satiable Affghans. ‘This was an awful sight !—so many of those who a few 
| hours before were marching with us, now stiffand cold. But this was to have 
been expected. We had experienced the murderous fire through which our 
troops had passed two days previously ; and that numbers should have died of 
their wounds, fatigue, hunger, and cold, was no matter of surprise. 

We continued oursad journey. On reaching the main road leading to Tey- 
zeen we indulged a hope that we were clear of these sad proofs of man’s mor 
tality ; and, indeed, we proceeded for about three miles from the encamping 
ground to the spot whence we had been recalled two days before, without see- 
ing more than three or four corpses. But at this spot the road suddenly nar- 
rows, and leads through a pass called the Tungee ‘Tareekee, between high 
hills. We had no sooner entered this pass than all our hopes were fearfully 
crushed. In every direction, on both sides of the road, lay in clusters the 
corpses of Europeans and natives,—officers, soldiers, and camp followers. It 
was impossible to avert the eyes from these dreadful sights; and sickening and 
fearful as they were, we hed to endure them for many a weary mile. Most of 
| the bodies were stripped of their clothes, and all the Europeans gashed with 
| ghastly wouuds,—from their regularity, evidently inflicted after death. 

As we proceeded on our way, after getting some distance beyond this pass, 
| the road again became comparatively clear of such scenes, and we were again 
visited with something like a hope that these acts of slaughter had been confin- 
j ed to the narrow passes. We reached the Huft Dotul (a name given to seven 
exceedingly steep descents). Here we found the snow had undergone a partial 
thaw, and, having been again frozen, the surface was dangerously slippery. 
| Even the Affghans, whose horses are the surest-footed in the world, were 
| obliged to ride with caution. How the camels descended with safety has al- 

ways been tome a wonder. The ladies who were on horseback, and some of 

the gentlemen, dismounted to walk ; but not before some accidents had hap. 
pened. Mrs. Boyd had a fall, fortunately not a severe one ; and Major Pottin- 
| ger, whose wounded leg made riding a torture to him, also got a fal!, which hurt 
| him considerably 





| 
| 
| 


| We reached the bottom of these descents without further accident ; but now 
| again we were doomed to witness similar frightful sights to those of the morn- 
jing. For three miles the road leads along the bed of a stream between hills, 
| and at every twenty yards of this distance lay the bodies of our slaughtered 


soldiers. Many a weil-known face did we pass this day !—many a friend, 
whose pulses lately beat as freely as our own, now sleeping in the icy arms of 
Death! Itis not intended to dwell upon horrors, or the sights of this day’s 
march would furnish matter for lengthy pages. As the sun was setting, our 


party reached the for: at Tsyzeen, into which we were ushered with every 
It was amusing to see the Affghan chief, Sooltan Jan, assist- 
ing in carrying into the inner fort (the door was too small for a camel) the 
camel-panniers of Lady Macnaghten and Mrs. Anderson. This was a matter 
o!f surprise to many, knowing the estimation in which females are held by Aff- 
was voluntary, and was repeated several times afterwards 
Nor was it only a pretence, incompliment to Lady Mac- 
Sooltan Jan, though handsome, was sturdy, and carried at least 
ve load, caliing lustily to his assistants to follow his example, 


show of kindness 


ghans ; but the act 
on simiar occasions 
hnaghten ; lor 
his own share 
| aud exert then i 
At Teyzeen we found Lieutenant Melville. He mentioned that, being 
wounded, he had asked and obtained General Elphinstone’s permission to go 
lover and remain with Mahommed Ukbur Khan. 
| ticulars respecting the army after we had been separated from it ; 
| details are not suited to the present narrative 
thatthe army Laving been dreadfully harassed on the 10h, on its march from 
Khoord Cabul to Teyzeen, General Elphinstone had made two endeavours, by 
; communicating with the Sirdar, to save the small remnant of his force. The 
Sirdar’s propo however, such as the general could not accept ; so, 
after halting for a few hours at Teyzeen, he had pushed on at nightfall. The 
Sirdar had received intelligence of his march, and moved off also, it was sup. 
posed in pursuit, at about midnight 
This night our quarters were ratherscanty. ‘The famities were divided into 
two rooms, the bachelors contenting themselves with a sort of open corridor 
or verandah. This, however, had become of less consequence, as we had de- 
| scended from the region of snow ; and though the air was still piercing cold, i 
was not so bitterly intense as it had been on the higher level of Cabul. Our 
evening meal was late before it arrived ; but come it did, and, as before, we 


He also gave us many par- 
but those 
We may, however, observe. 


als were 


did full justice to it. We were, however, put to sad shifts for light. The Ca-| gained their perilous positions seemed to us 4 wonder. 
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bul tallow-candles were here not procurable ; and it was only by the greatest 
ingenuity that we manufactured a light woeat by. The fatigue of the da 
we had been upwards of seven hours marching—made us regerdiess of a 
hardness of our couch ; and most of us were glad to rest both cand and _ 
harassed and wearied as we were by the scenes and labours of the day Is 
morning it again appeared to be a matter of doubt whether we were to | 
day at zen or to move forward. T. i i fue 
ey © be in readiness for the latter possib 
lity, we made our breakfast without delay. By this time we had asce 4 
fuliy what our means were : they were limited enough. One had saved 
acan- 

die, avother a needle and some thread, a third could muster a bottle or tw 
wine, and a fourth some tea! The happy individual who boasted the lenenend 
a ee only well of his country, (a good and aliant officer was 

aptain . Lawrence), but particularly so of us; for his activit 1 
preparing hot water, and dispensing to each a share of his prize, was be Ae 
zli commendation.—And here jet me remark on our -fortune in bowie 
Captain Lawrence with us. He understood suflicient dfthe language to mak 
known all our wants; and, as the late Sir William Macnaghten’s secre: : 
had become well known the Affghans, among whom his high spirits ey 
good-humour under difficulties had gained him some slight influence. Man 
of vur party were also deeply indebted tohim for clothes. He had, through m4 
means of good servants, saved all his baggage, and dispensed with a liberal) 
hand the contents of bis trunks. More than ene of our children were dressed 
in a Guernsey from Lawrence's stores, the elastic web reaching from their 
shoulders to their heels. His shirts, socks, trowsers, handkerchiefs, ond towe! 
became honoured by fairer wearers than ever was dreamt of 1n the philoso hy : 
of their manufacturers. Ob! a truly motley group were we! iad 

We were again ou the move by 9 4. m ; our destination Surroobee, a smail 
fort, distant eighteen miles ; our order of march the same as before. Mr. Me! 
ville was added to our party. We had scarcely proceeded a mile when we 
were joined by Dr. Magrath of the 37th N. i. He had been made prisoner 
while attempting to relly part of our force, and was sent as another addition to 
our parity. We were rejoiced to see him, for areport had reached us of his 
death. We passed a few dead bodies, and fancied we could distineuish smal} 
groups of Hindoostanees in vooks in the hills. We wearied ourselves in con. 
jecture as to the fate of the force. If the Sirdar had really gone in pursuit of 
them, he had not come up with them for the first twelve mules; beyond this 
our road lay in a different direction from that t#ken by the troops. Nothing of 
interest occurred to us during the march. We moved very slowly, halting 
every now and then, as if our conductors were expecting some one. In fact 
several of the Teyzeen chiets did join us before we reached Surroobee. [t was 
dusk before we dismounted from our steeds. The same activity was again 
shown by the Affghans in carrying the ladies into the fort. : 

Our eccommodation at Surroobee consisted of only one room, which was 
given up to the families ; the bachelors, as before, betakiog themselves to the 
verandahs. We had no sooner got into the fort than rain and sleet began to 
fall, and most thankfal were we that we were sheltered ; for bow, in such a 
climate, could any one have existed in wet clothes! In a shed close to the 
room where we were lodged was a young woman baking bread. She hada 
fine crackiing fire in her oven, and was wiiling to accommodate us with a few 
loaves for a handsome remuseration. Our party was hungry, the warm bread 
tempting, and, in consequence, some found more fault than usual with our 
pillau, which arrived in due course.—Some of our servants joined us at this 
fort. Poor wreiches ! they were more than half starved both by cold and hun- 
ger. ‘They said they had given us up for lost from the moment we left the 
camp, but God had ordained it otherwise ; and that, for the future, they would 
link their fate to ours, if we would allow them. They were too glad to receive 
from us the morsels of bread and piliau we could spare ; and both Hindoos and+ 
Mohammedans seemed to forget the prevailing prejudice of Hindoostan. We 
were much confined for room, aud badly off for light ; we were, however, tired, 
and ‘innocent sleep soon knitted up the ravelled sleeve of care.”’ 

This morning, the 13th, we were moved off earlier than usual. Indeed, we 
had scarcely time to discuss a mug of tea; for, with no milk to cool it, and in 
a metal mug without a handle, it required some time to drink it. We were to 
march to-day by a route which none of our party had ever travelled : our desti- 
pation was Jugdulluk.  Atstarting, we strack immediately into the hills to 
the eastward. The march of the preceding day had been almost free from 
snow; but, as soon as we again approached the hills, we found them covered 
with one sheet of snow, some eighieen inches deep. No trace of a road was 
left; but the Affghans seemed well acquainted with the way. It was very 
slow travelling for the camels ; but these beasts, under the guidance of Aff- 
ghans, seem capable of double the exertion, and to be endowed with twice the 
insiinct they display when led by Hindoostanees. We had frequent occasion 
to remark this fact before our journey ended. It took us till near mid-day to 
complete our toilsome ascent ; alter which the road sloped gradually with oc- 
casional strong undulations, down to Jugdalluk. About five miles from the 
latter place we {ell into the track the army had taken; and about this spot we 
fell in with a few returning Affghan horsemen. From them we learned the 
woful tidings, that, with the exception of four officers, the Cabul force had 
been annihilated! Disbelief was the most prominent of our feelings ; but this 
gave way to serious misgivings as we advanced. Dead bodies began to dot 
the road-side ; for the ast two miles the corpses of the fated band, Europeans 
and natives, lay promise ously side by side; scores of wretched men, sepoys 
and camp-followers, were seen in groups on the sides of the hills. They seemed 
to have been left by the Affghans to their fate, which would most probably 
prove a lingering death from cold and hunger. Most of them appeared unable 
to move, having their limbs badly frost-bitten. We reached Jugdulluk a little 
after sunset, Here we again met the Sirdar ; his reception of us was, as be- 
fore, urbane and courteous. We had scarcely dismounied, when we saw Cap- 
tain Johnson, commissariat officer of the late Shah's force. From him we learn 
that General Elphinstone, Brigadier Shelton, and himself, were the last of the 
Cabul army. Ou the evening that they marched from Teyzeen their progress 
was unopposed, or nearly so, till within ashort distance of Jugdulluk. Here, 
however, the Sirdar, by a short cut across the hiils, had contrived to place him- 
self in advance of them. The wills were crowded with the enemy, whose ter- 
ribie juzzails wrought sad havec amongst our men, who, worn out by cold, and 
hunger, aod incessent toil, could offer no resistance. A communication was 
again made to Mahommed Ukbur Khan, who, under some pretext of treaty, 
enticed the three above named officers to a conference, from which they were 
not allowed to return. The little remnant of the army attempted to recruit ex- 
hausted nature by a meal on horse-flesh. They halted the next day; but, to- 
wards evening, finding that their officers did not return, they became impa- 
tient, and moved off without orders towaids Jalalabad. ‘Their fate is too well 
KoOown. 

The only preparation for our reception consisted of the outer fly of a single 
pole tent, raised on only half a pole, so that the sides nearly touched the 
ground. The impossibility of so large a party finding shelter in sucha con- 
lined space was brought to the notice of the Sirdar, who consequently, sent 4 
small Affghan tent, about twelve feet by six. Into this Lady Macnaghtea 
and Major Boyd's and Captain Anderson's families crept. The bachelors sbift- 
ed for themselves, and contrived to procure another tent. At the usual 
time—about two hours after dark—our pillau was brought; but we were tco 
much distressed in mind to care for food. When the arrangement was orgm- 
ally made for separating us from the force, it was with heavy hearis that we 
found ourselies compelled to acquiesce, and we were borne up with the hope 
that our trials would be short ; but many there were among us on this sad 
night who deeply grieved that they had not been allowed to share the fate of 
the army. We knew not for what we were reserved; and may God pardon 
us if we felt not thankful forthe life He had preserved! This was certsnly 
the most wretched night we had passed. It is true that many of us hed ouF 
individual misfortunes to contend with ; but hope fur the futere had been our 
support. Now hope seemed crushed ; and sodeeply were al! affected by the 
general disaster, that, had any one at the time thought of a happier future, * 
may be doubted if his auticipations would have found even a weicome amoog 
as. The army was annihilated, our friends were numbered with the dead; an¢ 
that we too might be allowed speedily to share their fate appeared the greatest 
blessing that could await us. 

On the morninz of the 14th we started early ; General Elphinstone, Brg 
dier Shelton, and Captain Johnson being with us. The Sirdar himself, accom 


panied by several Ghilgie chiefs,and some two hundred followers, formed out 
escort. We expected to follow the road to Jalalabad ; but our co tors, 
choosing a diticrent direction, entered one of the several passes wich lead 
rom Jugdullak and pursued a north-eastern course. For the first two m ~ 

Oar 


we passed great numbers of Hindoostanees perishing by the road side 
route was a very wildone. ‘The first few miles may be said to have been® 
defile, at the end of which we entered upon an open and good road. Tas, 
however, was not to continue. We reached asecond defile, aseending over 
broken fragments of rocks for several miles. At length we approached a ghat, 
to ascend which appeared to our unsophisticated sense a feat that none bat r 
wild goat would attempt. However, we had much to leara ; for not omy © 
the Affghan horsemen ride over it with apparent ease, buteven ovr cameis 
surmounted the toilsome and dangerous ascent without accident. From tne 
summit of this ghat the verw was most magnificont: in the distance, mo > 
ains that touch the sky, covered with their perpetual snow ; ranges 0! ee 
nills and valleys, stretching away from 4s as far as the eye could reach ; wale 
around us, on every peak taat commanded the road we travelled, were perca- 


ed Affgnan horsemen, in the picturesque garb of the ae ane 
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tthe Sirdar had thought it necessary to take every precaution for 
our safety. Under other circumstances, how much this journey a. sabre 
been eajoyed ! overwhelmed as nearly all our senses were by our me holy 
situation, it was ~ impossible not to be struck with admiration at scenery 
so troly grand. descent from the ghat, thoogh much less difficult than 
the ascent, was tedious ; and night was closing in before we resched our bait. 
ing-place, near a smal! fort, situated in a valley called Kutzi-Mohammed Ali 
Chan. Tne owver of the fort objected rather coarsely to admitting the Caffres 
(infidels) within his walls ; we were, therefore, compelled to take up our abode 
pear a small grove of trees outside. The weather had been threatening during 
the latter part of the day, and it now began to blow almost a gale, with appear 
ance of an approaching fall of rain. Not a tent was provided, and the geutle- 
men had to set their mvention to work to make arrangements for the night. 
Some were too weary to waste much time io the selection of a spot whereon 
to sleep ; but, making the most of cloaks and *‘ poshteens,"* threw themselves 
* A sheep-skio tanned with the wool on, making a very warm cloak. 
down, and were soon insensible to all the troubles of this world ; others con- 
trived to form a shelter from the blast, by putt»ng together the camel-panniers, 
ck-saddles, &c. However, our fears about the weather proved ungrounded. 
About ten o'clock the wind went down, and the night remained calm and clear, 
Our pillao was later than usaal to-night, and but few remained awake to per- 
take of it. 

We were on the move again a little after sunrise. At starting, we had to 
cross two branches of a stream, called the Punjsheir. The first of these was 
shallow ; the second deep, and at the ford very rapid, indeed a perfect torrent 
The Sirdar again accompanied our party, and set the example to his followers 
in giving assistance te cross the stream ‘The Sirdar placed his horse by the 
side of Lady Macnaghten’s camel, and, with his hand steadying the pennier, 
spoke ix broken Hindoos‘anee words of assurance. One lady, who wanted 
confidence in her steed, was carried across the stream behind an Affghan. Se- 
veral horsemen were placed in the stream below the ford, to assist servants 
and others,who, crossing on foot, might have been carried away by the torrent. 
Indeed, this last arrangement saved more than one poor wrech from a watery 
grave. In labours of this sort, the contrast between the Affghan and Hindoo- 
stanee is most striking. Instead of the apathy with which the latter would 
have witnessed such a scene, the Affghan was all energy and activity; and, 
though the stream was deep and icy.cold, was urging his horse whenever he 
could be usefal. The rest of the road to-day, a distance of some sixteen miles, 
was good and level. At about 2 p. m. we entered the valley of Loghman: a 
most beautiful valley it is, well watered, and dotted through its whole extent 
by orchards and thriving villages. Aswe passed through some of the latter, 
the inhabitants clustered around as. The women in some of them were anxious 
to see the ladies’ faces,—a curiosity that was readily gratified; but some of 
these groups were less quiet in their demeanour, using most insulting and 








threatening language, and by their whole demeanour proving the expediency | 


of our passing quickly by them. ‘I'here was some delay in the selection of a 
fort for us to halt in, and it was about three o'clock before we found ourselves 
within the walls of Teerguriee. 1t was perhaps well for us that the delay was 
no greater ; fur there was an evident commotion in the valley, and our conduc 
tors burried us io as fast as they could. ‘Teergurhee is a small mud-fort, at- 
tached to a considerabie village. It was suppused that we should have had to 
remain some days here, and we were, consequently, much annoyed to find our 
quarters very confiued. We had more room, certainly, than we had had at 
any previous halting place ; but still it was much too limited for either health 
or comfort. We got our pillau earler than usual; and Mooesa treated Lady 
Macnaghien to a curry ! 

On the morrow (16h) we halted. This was Sunday; nor were we unmind- 
ful of the duties of Christians on such aday. Several had been fortunate 
enough to save prayer-books ; nor was the Bible wanting among us ; and some, 
at least, with thankful hearts and chastened spirits acknowledged at the throne 
of Grace the mercy so lately vouchsafed us. This halt was most grateful to 
vs all; it gave us the much-desired opportunity of a luxurious wash. None 
know the extent of such an erjoyment but those who have been for days depriv- 
ed of the indulgence. At this place a few more of our servants joined us ; 
most of them frost-bitten. 
how crawled on to this spot, appeared wonderful. Some scores of our late 
camp-followers had found their way to this village, where were settled a number 
of Hindoo bungahs (originally from Snikarpore), who gave them daily distribu- 
tions of bread incharity. How these unfortuna:es had escaped the general mas- 
sacre, or who hiad directed their steps to this spot, some twenty miles off the 
direct road to Jalalabad, we never could ascertain. 


During the day we heard several shots fired ; we could not exactly learn the | 


cause, but were told that it was the Sirdar’s followers quelling some riot that had 
occurred in the village on our account. 
killed—pour encourager les autres ; but we could see nothing of what was go 
ing on. We got our pillau,as usual, in the evening; and Mvossa supplied an- 
other curry to Lady Macnaghten. 


On the 17th it was rumoured that the people of the valley were very ill-dis- | 


posed towards us; and, fearing their clamour might end in open violence, the 
Sirdar deemed it advisable to remove us to a place of greater security. We 
were, consequently, warned to prepare ourselves for another move. We were 
soon ready ; but numbers of the Affghans had assembled for the purpose of 
plundering us as we left the fort ; and it was, consequently, considered neces 
sary to deiain us until the Sirdar had collected some matchluck-men for our 
pretection. This he did, to the nomber of about three hundred. In the course 
of an hour (about twelve o'clock) we moved on. The Sirdar Sooltan Jan and 
Mahommed Shah Khan (father-in jaw to Mahommed Ukbur), aud a very pow- 
erfui chief of the Ghilgies, were at the gate waiting for us. ‘Ihey and their 
followers were most liberal in the application of sticks and whips to keep off the 
crowd, which, however, they did effectually ; and we commenced our march, 
without any annoyance beyond a volley of maledictions from the canaille. 
Such scenes as these naturally caused great anxiety and excitement among 
our party; but we were helpless in the hands of the Philistines, and our only 
course was to eat quietly as much dirt as our tormentors chose to set before us. 
We had only five or six miles to travel. The country around us was very beau- 
tiful. The Sirdar’s party seemed in high spirits. Several chiefs of less note 
joined in the cavalcade. ‘They seemed well disposed to converse with those of 
the gentlemen who understood their language. 
the late occurrences, but seemed surprised that we were downcast. They ex- 
pected that, like true predest narians, we should consider the events that had 
passed to have stood conspicuous in the book of fate, and, therefore, not to have 
been averted by the endeavours of man; as to ourselves, that we should con- 
sider our kismut* truly happy,—that we had been born under a happy star. 


From the tenor of their remarks we tried to gather comfort; for why should | 


they congratulate us if they still intended us injury? But our way was dark 
before us; and I believe there were few amongst us who possessed sufficient 
philosophy to gaze calmly on the dim futurity. 

Between two and three o'clock we reached a new-looking fort, called Bu- 


decobad, the property of the above-mentioned Mahommed Shah Khan, by | 


guess I should say it was situated about thirty miles north-west of Jalalabad, 
and divided from it by the Cabu! river. 
the fort very clean. It was about one hundred yaids square, with a sinailer 
fort in the centre ; leaving between the two a surrounding space of some 
twenty-five yarJs, where the chief's retainerslived. The inner furt was for the 


accommodation of his family: it was very clean ; the rooms wel!-raised, six in | 


number; two of them about twenty-four feet by fourteen, the others about four 
teen feet square. The whole of this inwer fort, with its court-yard about twen- 
ty yards square, was given up to our use; and we were told that we should 
remain here some days, until the road to Jalalabad was safe for travellers! Jn 
the centro of some of the rooms were blazing fires ; and the whole appearance 
gave us hope of less discomfort than we had hitherto experienced. 

The Sirdar remained in the inner fort for an hour, receiving some of the 
chiefs, who had come to pay their respects to him 
gen'lemen sit by him, and behaved to them as if on a perfect equality. While 
talking to the chiefs, he amused himself with eating sugar-cane, at the same 
time sharing it with the gentlemen near him. This sugar cane feasting ap- 
pears a favourite pastime with the Afighans 
lay down for the night with the prospect of being a little less uncomfortable 
than had lately been our Jot. 

On the 18th we were up betimes ; and some of us having contrived to buy 
some eggs, we made a slight variety in our morning repast. The Sirdar and 
Sooltan Jan, who had passed the night in the outer court, came to take their 
leave of us. Their bebaviour was, as usual, perfectly courteous and kind 
Lady Macnaghten, understanding that a fine horse belonging to her late bus- 
band, and which she had saved, had attracted the notice of some of the chiefs, 


begged the Sirdar’s acceptance of the animal ; knowing very well that with | 
the Affghans to admire and to covet are synonymous, and that their ideas of | 


appropriation are on a sliding-scele easily adapted to suit their convenience 
The Sirdar had a little “ politica! talk” with Major Pottinger ; then, assuring 


us that we should go to Jalalabad “ as soon as the road was safe,” he took his | 


departere. Moossa was established our master of the ceremonies. He was a 
cross -grained, grumpy wretch ; but we were now in a fine school for practising 
the Frenchman's philosophy, “ Quand on n'a pas ce qu’ on aime, il faut aimer 
ce qu'on a.” If we could not love the A hans, it was our policy to conceal 
from them how cordially we hated them itherto occurrences have been de- 


tailed daily as they took place ; but henceforward days, weeks, months passed 
* Kismut—fate. 


flow they had survived the general massacre, or | 


Several men were said to have been 


They scarcely touched upon | 


On entering, we were pleased to find | 


He made one or two of the , 


We got our pillau es usual, and | 





ts such cheerless monotony that this narrative may as wel; assume a less reguler 
form, and advert only occasionally to dates. 

We vow began to speculate among ourselves on our prospects of liberation. 
We calculated to the greatest nicety the weeks, days, and hours, that it would 
take for the news of our disaster to reach Caleutta We settled the line of 
conduct the Government must pursue, &c. Noone, I think, ever dreamed of 
the course of events that really did follow. We set to work, and parched bar- 
ley for imitation coffee. Some of the gentlemen, with reeds, and pieces of tin- 
box, contrived to manufacture what they called “ hookahs ;" while others biis- 
tered their hanas in attempts to fashion wooden “dudeen.” Although in a 
milder climate than Cabul, the cold was still very great. The children were 
as happy as the day was long ; their health had not suffered by hard living 
and 'oog marches, and they played in the court-yard from morning till night. 
Daring the day the sun was very pleasaut ; and the ladies made a promenade 
on the terraced roof of our dwellings. 

On the 20th we were much rejoiced at the removal of Moossa, He was an 
unaccommodating monster; and, though he did give Lady Macnaghten a 
curry every night, he made her pay for it by giving him an excellent camel as 
a parting present. He stole, also, several trifles from others of the party. It 
was little enongh that we had, and to be robbed of that little was bard indeed, 
Moossa was succeeded by a stout little fellow, who was always called by us 
“ Mirza :” his name was, I believe, ** Bahoodeen ” Mirza was a Bokbara 
merchant, bat had been a great deal at Cabal, and had become acquainted with 
several of the officers ; among others, with Captain Troup, who had rendered 
him some little service, and, I believe, got medicine for some of his family who 
were sick. At all events, we congratulated ourselves on his advent; and | 
believe that the little fellow did all he could for us. The first thing he did 
was to get some little stools made, the only substitute he could provide for 
chiirs. Shortly cherpoys* succeeded to the bare ground. Brass dishes and 
drinking-cups found their way among us; and, in short, we began to assume 
less of the appearance and habits of savages than hitherto we had done. Jt must 
not be supposed that this was the work of a day, or even of weeks ; it was, 
probably, upwards of a month before we could be said to have emerged from 
our sta'e of barbarism. 

After a week's absence, we were honoured by a visit from the Sirdar and his 
cousin. The object of their visit was supposed to be an interview with Major 
Pottinger, for the purpose of getting him to write to General Sale to give up 
Jalalabad. lf such were really the case, they had got hold of the wrong man 
in Major Pottinger ; for, though he would have made any personal sscrifice 
for the general benefit, | do not think he would have swerved ever so little from 
the strict line of his duty to the Stete, to have saved us all from slavery or 
death. The Sirdar then paid us all a visit, and begged to be informed if there 
were anything wanting to our comfort (!) Little did he know of our customs, 
or he never wou!d have insulted us by asking such a question. He again spoke 
| to Mrs. Anderson of her child, and assured her of its being safe in the zenana of 
| Mehommed Zuman Khan (the Barahzye chief, who had charge of the hostages 
| left at Cabul.) We mentioned to the Sirdar our wish to be supplied with the 

‘raw materials,” and to prepare oor own meals. This was instantly com- 
plied with, and thenceforth we ordered our own ineals. It was also hinted to 
the Sirdar that we had expended the few rupees that we happened to have 
| about our persons when we accepted his invitation : he consequently promised 
| to send us money ; which pledge he, much to our surprise, redeemed the next 
| day by sending one thousand rupees to be divided amongst us. Our daily 
rations consisted of rice, flour, mutton, salt, and ghee, with a little milk in the 
| morning. The Sirdar promised us tea, sugar, &c ; but we looked upon this as 
only @ promise. 

One of the greatest annoyances that we experienced | have not yet alluded 
|} to. It consisted in an attachment to our persons formed by a dimimutive in- 
| sect, which shall be nameless ; but which, from sleeping on the floor of rooms 

lately inhabited by Affghans, and having no change of clothes, hed become a 
| serious nuisance. The Sirdar had taken charge of a note or two from us, and 
| promised to send them to Jalelabad ; which he did. A few days afterwards we 
| received letters, newspapers, and clothes from our friends there. This was on 
| the 29th: when we also heard of Brigadier Wild's tailure inthe Kbybur Pass, 
and of Brydon’s having reached Jalalabad. We were more than happy, as may 
be supposed, to hear from our friends ; nor were we less pleased by the method 
they adopted to assist us in our distress They had ail contributed o some 
thing, and furnished forth two goodly trunks of wearing apparel, soap, towels, 
&e. In short, we were now likely to have nothing to gramble for. 1t was the 
ewployment of several hours to distribute our riches. Unfortunately, the 
clothes sent for public distribution were all forthe gentlemen. Lady Sale was 
more fortunate ; as Sir Kobert had saved al! his baggage on his march to Jalal- 
abad, among which was her ladyship’s wardrobe, he was able to send her an 
ample supply. ‘The other ladies were obliged to content themselves with some 
| coarse c'oths and chintzes furnished by the Sirdar. He had also sent needles 
and thread ; thus giving occupation to all the sempstresses of the party, who 
were most industrious in cutting out and sewing together their several! lots. 
Fashion and ornament gave place to utility ; and, though our garments were 
still of the plainest, all could now rejoice in a change of dress. 

At the time we received the above mentioned investment from Jalalabad, 
we heard also further accounts regarding Brigadier Wild's attempt to force the 
Khybur. We could not learn the particulars ; but the Affghans took great care 
| to exaggerate their own successes, and of course our spirits were depressed in 
proportion. Woenever any of the Sirdar’s people came to see us, they took 
spe cial care to propagate scores of falsehoods about their doings at Jalalabad 
Sometimes they would tell us that the garrison was starving, and mast surren- 
der in a Cay or two; sometimes, that they had surprised a large detachment 
| when out foraging, and cut them off to a man. In short, none but Affghans 
| could have told the Les they did, or could have made such boasts so unblushing- 

ly. 
| On Sunday, the 13th, Sooltan Jan paid us a visit. He appeared to come 
| here merely for his own ainusement ; he brought pocketsful of sweetmeats for 

the children, and invited the gentlemen to a stroll outside the fort, where they 
| sat down by the side of a stream, and were regaled with sugar cane. During 








the above period we had several falls of snow, «leet, and rain ; but these show- 
| ers were not of long duration. When it was fine, the children, and the more 
| youthful of the genilemen, found exercise and amusement in pitching large 
stones, or in playing the schoolboy’s game of hopscotch ; cross-touch and puss- 
in-the-corner a so helped to while away the tedious hours, and keep their blood 
| from stagnaiing. Dost Mahommed Khan, a brother of the owner of the fort, 
| and others of his relations, would sometimes join in these sports ; and truly 
| ladicrous it was to see these grave and bearded Affghans entering into these 
| frolics with as much apparent gusto as any childof the party. Well was it for 
us that the elasticity of the human mind renders it capable of so readily ac- 
commodating itself to all circumstances. Our prospects were indeed gloomy ; 
land but for some such relaxations as those described, some diversion in which 

we could for a moment forget our sorrows, we must have fallen a prey to al! 
| sorts of melancholy forebodings. As it was, the ladies looked on, and laughed 
at the sports of men turned boys ; and all were the better for these occasional 
| relaxations 
On the 6th of February (Sunday), as we were going to prayers, we heard 
| with unfeigned joy that Major Griffiths, of the 37th, was alive, and with Ma- 
| hommed Ukbur Khan. His daughter, Mrs. Waller, had from the first a pre- 
| Sentiment that he had escaped; and, though we all thought it unwise that she 
should entertain such a hope, how wondrously had it been fulfilled! We also 
| heard that the sergeant mayor of the 37th regiment had reached Jalalabad. On 
the 12th we heard that Mr. Barress, a merchant, who had carried his specula 
tions as far as Cabul, where he was when the rebellion broke out, had also con- 
trived to get to Jalalabad. Poor man! he had endured incredible hardships, 
had been badly wounded, and only reached Jalalabad to die. About this time 
we learned that the Sirdar had himself gone to superintend the beleaguerment 
of Jalalabad. We feared not for what he could do by his attacks: but doubt 
ed how long the little garrison could endure against starvation, and the many 
hardships of a cloze blockade. 


We had ourselves felt the miseries of such a 
situation, and feared for the result of circumstances tu our friends 

On the 15th we received another contribution of sundries from Jalalabad 
These little presents brought with them a value far above the addition afforded 
to our comforts ; they proved how mach we were thought of and sympathized 
with even by thuse whose situation was scarcely less desperate than our own 
It must be confessed that, though their communications were a source of great 
gratification to us, still they did not tend to make us less anxious for oor ulti- 
mate fate. it was easy to trace in the tone of the notes we received that our 
case was considered almost hopeless, and that, in the event of a British army 
forcing the Khybur, the worst consequences were apprehended for us. These 
fears exhibited themselves in the form of the advice given to endeavour to buy 
over some who might befriend us when the British arms should once more tri- 
umph, and the tide turn against the Affghans. For the first few weeks it can- 
not be denied that our anxiety was intense, and, as different romours reached 
| US, our excitement and suspense were most painful ; bat, long before we were 
free, custom had rendered us insensible to elarm, and callous to the worst which 
could happen. 

We had almost given up the bope of hearing that any more of the officers 
had escaped, when on the 15th of February we were told that the paymaster, 
Captain Bygrave, was alive ; that he had been saved by some petty chief. At 
first we were disposed to think this was some mistake, originating in Captam 
Johnson's (the paymaster of Shah Soojah's force) being with us; but in a few 


* Charpoys,—smail light bedsteads used in the East. 

















Sy ceee nee . and we ascertamed that Captain 
not only alive, but that the Sirdar had contrived to get him into sone 
About this time we received « visit from three or foar of the chiefs. They ap- 


peared to have come in a very angry mood. We afterwards learned that they 
had been sent by the Sirdar, in of a cossid® having been seized 
who had been intrusted with a letter trom of ' 

: : some of party, containing some imfor- 
mation which we considered it expedient that the Jalalabad garrison should be 
possessed of. I: was useless to dispute the point; and we were threatened 
with closer restraint in the event of being again detected in similar attempts. 
Major Griffiths and Mr. Blewitt, a writer in Captain Johnson's office, were 
Seta te ca Bon a eee aed maaan soma Sos = 

- t m treat i 
bad Saennettin Oonneen ed tolerably well, though their fare 
/ oo rim a Pome summoned by the same chiefs to give up all our arms ; 

’ y, we had hitherto been allowed to retam. A remonstrance 

was offered, on the disgrace of officers giving up their arms. This was 
overruled ; and. by way of sweetening the unpalatable measure, a list was 
caken of the different weapons and their owners, and a promise given that they 
should all be restored to us when we wore liberated. In short, we were help- 
less, and obliged to yield; though, to do the Affghans justice, they offered 
every excuse they could devise w show that they were guided by necessity, 
and regretted giving us any annoyanes. Thue was another frail hope blasted. 
The officers had hitherto flattered themselves that, in the event of any demon- 
stration being Made in ovr favour, they might second it by a little diversion 
withia the fort + OF, if circumstances proved favourable, that they might resist 
being carried beyond the reach of our frenie. However we might at the time 
deplore the above circumstance, we may probably attribote our ultimate eafety 
to it, for, some weeks afterwards, events occurred which would have induced 
us to strike fo in our own defence ; and, had we done eo, we should have 
insured our ruction, as, when we thought help was near us, ti proved 
to us that we reckoned without our host. : . hae oe: 
1 have said that frequent alarms had rendered us heedlese of whatever might 
happen. WeceRainly thoaght so. But our nerves were to be put to a severer 
trial ; our courage proved by an ordeal! more trying than we had hitherto expe- 
rienced or dreamed of. On the 19th of February, after two or three days of un- 
usually saltry weather, at about eleven in the forenoon, a low, rombling noise 
was heard in the far distance ; it advanced slowly towards us, and the earth be- 
gan slightly to tremble. As earthquakes in that part of the world are far from 
uncommon, and we had al/ at different periods experienced slight ones, we at 
first thought nothiny, of this; but after a few seconds the woodwork of the fort 
began to crack and rattle, and the earth to undulate with a short to-and-fro mo- 
tion. ‘Thos who a: first had laughed now looked serious ‘The motion increns- 
ed until it was with difficalty we could walk ; the earth seemed from its agita- 
tion as if broken into lumps, and we all expected every instant to see it open. 
Phe bastions of the fort, and the tops of all the walls, came toppling down ; 
the walls opened in wide fivsures; and it seemed to all that our ee hour was 
come,—that we should be either swallowed by the gaping earth, or crushed to 
death in the falling masses of the surrounding walle. ‘Those who were in the 
rooms had remained quiet until the shock had become fearful; when all, aw it 
were with a simultaneous rush, made for the stairs. Ladies, children, servanta, 
mothers with their infants, all ruuning together to the same outlet, inereased 
the confusion, and rendered futile ther own efforts to escape from the impend- 
ing danger. The gentlemen had most of them been lying about in the shade 
in the court-yard. lady Sale and Brigadier Shelton were walking on the roofs 
of the rooms; perhaps fortunately for the former that it was #0, as the room in 
which she lived fel! in almost in one mass General Elphinstone and Major 
Pottinger were, from their wounds and ill health, incapable of making their 
escape into the court yard. And now it is most gratifying to record the devo. 
tion of a private of the 44th, William Moore, who was acting in the capacity 
of servant to the general. He resisted the persuasions of the general to save him 
self, and stayed by his bedside until the shuck had ceased,and assistance could be 
brought to carry the general's clarpoy (bedetead) downstairs, When all had 
met in the yard below, consternation wes painted on all faces. The earth 
continued rumbling and shaking at intervals; and it appeared to us that we 
were the doomed victims of Almighty wrath. The Affghane seemed in as 
great trepidation as ourselves, 

Mirza’s first care, after the shock had subsided, was to look to the gates, and 
prevent any one irom without gaming admittance; for, among a race eo bigot- 
ed and superstitious, it was to be feared that the Affghane might consider this 
calamity @ Visitation on them for allowing ** infidels” to find protection in their 
valley,—as a signal of divine vengeance fur not having extirpated all of the 
hated race who had fallen within their power Hlowever, fortunately for us, no 
such feeling was openly manifested, though we afterwards learned that it realiy 
had existed to a very dangerous exient In the alternvon ason of Mahommed 
Soah Khan visited us, and from him we learned, that of atl the forte in the 
valley (some forty or fifty) the one we were in had suffered the least; that in- 
deed there was not another one loft habitable, and that there had been a very 
great loss of life. This proved to be correct, and no one living had ever ex- 
perienced an earthquake at ali equal in violence to that we had jost witnessed. 
Slight tremblings at intervals during the remainder of the day rendered it ad- 
visable notto sleep in the rooms, and we were consequently compelled to 
make arrangements for passing the night in the open air, Mirza had shown a 
very proper feeling in getting a emall tent pitched in the outer court for the 
General and Major Pottinger, as their wounds rendered them incapable of sbift- 
ing for themselves in the event of another shock. During the following night 
we had shocks at almost every hour; two of them sufficiently alarming to 
make us all spring from our lowly couches = Itis not tobe supposed that we 
slept very soundly; and I believe ali were glad when the day broke on the 
20th. ‘This was Sanday, and all assemted im the open air to render thanks for 
the great mercies hitherto vouchsafed us, and to pray for their continuance. 
Captains Lawrence and Mackeuzie were kind enough to officiate on these vc- 
casions ; and, if we have not become better Christians after the many instan- 
ces of God's special providence extended towards us, | can only say we ought 
to be, for never bad human beings more to be truly thankful for. In the after- 
noon Dost Mahommed Khan came to see as, or rather to inspect what damage 
had been done to the fort. He was much out of humour, and said that his > 
mily had been very great sufferers by the earthquake, which had only been 
cauved by their having protected the Cafires. 

On the 21st General Elphinstone and Brigadier Shelton bad their swords 
sent back to them by the Sirdar. The former was bedridden, and the latter had 
lost his right arm, so that our generous enemy had not much to fear from his 
magnanimity : still, the compliment was felt by all the officers. On the 23d 
Captain Bygrave was sent in to join our party ble was dreadfully emaciated 
from the sufferings he had undergone, and gave a dismal secount of his having 
passed some six days wandering about in the snow without food ; at last he 
gave himself op in a village, and was humanely treated. He had lost the end- 
joints of all the toes on one foot, and part of the heel of the other, from frost. 
He was the only one of the officers of our party who had been seriously frost- 
bitten Lieutenant Mein had lost the end of one of his toes; but he made very 
light of the matter. While on this subject, it may be as we'l to mention that 
most of the servants who had joined as were more ot less frost-buten. The suf- 
ferings of these poor wretches were dreadful. We had no means of rendering 
them assistance, and the only remedies that cou'd be procured were poultices. 
Many of these poor creatures died of luckjaw, afver some days of excruciating 
agony. Those who survived recovered very slowly ; and it was many weeks 
before most of them could use their injured limbs. 

Towards the end of this month a report reached us that the “ Ameer Dost 
Mahommed Khan” bad escaped from his confinement in Hindoostan, and might 
be daily expected back in his own country. The report received general credit, 
but proved eventually to be only a finesse of the Sirdar s, to draw, through the 
infloence of his father’s name, more followers around himself. Tne shocks of 
earthqaakes still continued ; and, as we consdered ‘he rooms we had inhabited 
very unsafe since they firet commenced, we had most of us, in spite of the 
many inconveviences, preferred passing the night in the court-yerd. Every 
little rambling sound acted as an alarum to the more temid ; and those who 
had children felt aneasy if they were out of their sight for an instant. By way 
of paliiating these annoyances, some of the gentlemen set to work erecting a 
range ofemal! huts in the court-yard. It was hoped that, by making them of 
light and flexible materials, they would bend to the storm, and be less danger- 
ous than ‘he larger buildings. Mirza was very opliging in supplying materials. 
Captain Lawrence had some servante, who were au fail to the work; and in 
a fow dave we could boast two or three litle tenements, in which we could 
sleep without the constant dread of bemg crushed to death. These earthquakes 
never entirely ceased while we were prisoners ; latterly we became jess alarmed 
at them ; but the one terrible shock we had witnessed had quite uooerved us, 
and the least rambling sound always put us on the qui vive for a start ‘ 

On the 4th of March we were subjected to « most becntiantiag vot gall 
ineolt. Mirza had been sent for on one or two occasions by Sudar, 
returned on the evening of the third from one of these jaunts; he 
much vered at something which bad occurred, and told the ee he 
had no agreeable tidings for us. On the morning of the 4th he told us that the 
Sirdar had been given to understand that some of us had arms concealed. As 
Lady Macneghten end Captain Lawrence were the only two of our party who 
had brought any into the fort with them, wpb yr mage 
that her ladysh’p’s jewels, plaice, and shawls were the real objects of the search , 
io fact, that it was only an excuse to ascertain what valuables her ladyship had 
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— that she had taken before 
had constantly worn round ber waist jewels to the 
of sixty thousand rupees. It was thought, however, prudent 
good report by a present, and he consequently received a 
rupees’ value. 

: ing search was no sooner completed than we were informed that 
maimed servants were to be turned out of the fort. We were 
at such cold-blooded erselty, for every man would have 
soon as he had set his foot outside the fort. We remon- 
assured that the orders were most positive, and could not 
t was heart-rending to see the many helpless wretches congre- 
it were, for the sacrifice; to hear their su ations, to which we 
to turn a deafear. This cruelty was, ever, averted ; and I 
i Mirza to delay its execution vntil a reply 
could be received to a note he was writing tothe Sirdar on the subject. The 
result was, that the measure was allowed to be forgotten ; and we have since 
had much reason to believe that Mabommed Ukbur was totally innocent of this 
barberous order, as well as ignorant of the search by which Lady Macnaghten 
and Captain Lawrence had been insulted. The originator of these acts was 
Mahommed Shah Khan, a demon incarnate, whose god was avance, and 
whose bebaviour to us at a jater period showed bow little we had to be thankful 
to him for. 

About this time reports became rife that Shah Sooyah was sending 4 force 
from Cabul to co-operate with the Sirdar against Jalalabad [i was constantly 
rumoured that thousands of men were assembled in the valley ; and every day 
we were told that the morrow was fixed on for the grand attack oo Jalalabad. 
On the 5th of March, however, we received some communications from our 
friends at Jalalabad. They spoke with confidence of being able to bold out till 
reinforced © They told us of General Pollock’s arrival at Peshowar, but that 
he had received orders not to enter the Khybur votil all his force should have 

: im fact, it appeared evident that the Government had begun to see 
the mistake of ing on small detachments unsupported, and had at length 
determined to do what everybody felt they should have done at ouce,—to send 
a well-equipped and overwhelming force, which should have success beyond a 
doubt. [t was through the Sirdar himself that we were thus enabled to com- 
municate with our friends. He had, however, those about bim who could read 
English; and we were, consequently, obliged to be on our guard as to the 
contents of our letters. 

It was about this perio! that ovr party was seized with a seribbling mania 
Every one seemed oecupied in com g ‘the only true and particular 
account” of the Cabul insurrection. iarices were antedated, and made to as 
sume the tone and character of memoranda written at the period. ‘Those who 
had the most retentive memories, or fertile inventious, were likely to prove the 
most successful in this employment. ‘This cacocthes may be attributed chiefly 
to the newspapers sent us from Jajalabad; they were all teeming with extracts 
from certain letters written from Cabul, and pretending to detail facts. I say 

retending, because the so-called facts were many of them much of the Baron 

unchausen strain, and only had place in the wriers’ imaginations. I have 
seen nearly all these narratives ; that of Captain Eyre is by far the best. He 
has been assisted in his relation of facts by those who had been actors in them. 
He had more ample means of collecting information than the writers of any 

ublication that = yet appeared ; and, instead of writing a ficiitious journal, 
be wrote a good, honest, and correct “ narrative.” 

On the Iich of March, we had a visit from Dost Mahommed Khan and !mam 
Verdee. ‘They came for the purpose of having an interview with Major 
Pottin ger aud Captain Lawrence, with whom they were a long time closeted 
Of course we were most curious to learn the result ; but the meeting broke up, 
and we were left in our ignorance. Both these chiefs appeared much depressed 
mm spirits; however, like true Affyhans, they were determined that we should 


i 
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not rejoice while they were sad ; and consequently, before they left the fort, | 
they gave us to understand that Ghuznee had fallen, and that all the garrison | 


had been put to the sword. This they did not tell us themselves; but their 
followers told our servants, and ill-nows is proverbial for its speed. 

On the 14th we had an increase to our party: Mrs. Boyd prese ited her hus- 
band with a little daughter. Mirza put us all on the alert by sending for a 
farrier to shoe ovr horses and ponies. He would, however, answer uo ques. 
tions further than by saying that affairs must soon come to a crisis, and that it 
is well to be prepared. ‘This evening we also heard of an attempt to assassi- 
nate Mahommed Ukbur Konan: he escaped with a severe wound in the arm, 
and the would.be-murderer was seid to have been burnt alive. The English 
were supposed to be the abettors in this attempt; and there were not wanting 
those among the Affghans to urge the Sirdar to retaliate on us. Indeed, we 
had few friends among these people ; and have since learned, beyond doubt, 
that the Sirdar had on several occasions resisted the advice not only of indi- 
viduals, but of his own * council,” if he can be said to have had one, to put us 
to death. However, he turned a deaf ear to their persuasions, and oftea took 
occasion to assure us that not a hair of our heads suould be injured. The Sir- 
dar, on more occasions than one, spoke with great apparent feeling and regret 
of the death of Sir William Macnaghten. He used to say that, much as his 
measures were disliked, he had never heard a word said to his disparagement 
as aman; that he was a good man; and that, if all the Feringees (Franks, or 
English) had been like him, there never would have been a rebellion at Cabul 
I have never heard that he exactly confessed to having shot the envoy with his 
own haod, altbough I believe there is no doubt of the fact; but he was fre- 
quently heard to regret the part he had taken in the event, and this long before 
affeirs were turning against him at Jalalabad. Mahommed Ukbur Khan ap- 
pears to be a man of violent and uncontrollable impulses: but in his cooler 
moments, and when he has time to reflect, it may be doubted whether his dis- 
position is not more inclined to kindness and humanity than to cold-blooded 
cruelty. 

On the night of the 14th we had a very simart earthquake ; but at breakfast 
time we were much diverted with a story we heard. A man of Anderson's 
horse, a Synd, or descendant of the Prophet, had managed to worm himself 
into Mahommed Shah Khan's confidence, and had been left in one of the 
Khan's forts with only a few Affghans. He had contrived to steal the key of 
the strong-box, from which he purloined a large bag of rupees, seized a fire. 
lock, sprung upon the back of a horse that stood ready saddled, and got safe 


away. We alterwards heard that he managed to get unscathed within the | 


walis of Jalalabad. It was in consequence of getting no milk for our break. 
fast that we heard the story,—the man who milked the cows having gone off 
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Br Se Aogeabes the valley of Bameeau, beyond the Indian Caucasus. 
Here the European soldiers were lodged in a small dirty fort, about a mile be- 
yond the celebrated Buodist images ; whilst the ladies aud officers were per- 
miited to remain in their tents outside until the 9th September, when 
Mahommed obliged us to remove into another fort, about one hundred yards 
from that containing the soldiers. The change was greatly for the worse ; for 
the wretched hovels into which we were crammed, having been recently in- 
habited by cows, goate, and sheep, teemed with vermin, and retained the un- 
swept remains of filth. A few rays of light penetrated through small holes in 
the roof, which just sufficed to rescue the apartments from the stigma of abso- 
lute darkness. 

On Sunday, September 11th, Sala Mahommed having received a positive 
order from Ukbur Khan for our instant march to Kooloom, the desperate state 
of our conditien induced Major Pottinger to sound him with the offer of a bribe 
for our release. Captain Johnson voluoteered to be agent in the matter, and 
found our keeper more accessible than was expected. This man had hitherto 
kept aloof from every attempt at friendly intercourse with the prisoners ; 
towards whom his manner had been inveriably haughty, and his language harsh. 
Great was our astonishment, therefore, to learn, as we did in the course of the 
day, that he had been seduced from his allegiance to Ukbur, and bought over 
to our side. Meanwhile the rapid advance of the two English armies upon 
Cabul, and the probable defeat of Ukbur, led us to expect that chief's arrival 
amongst us as likely to happen at any moment. It was, therefore, necessary 
to be prepared against avy sudden surprise. The Huzareh chiefs in the 
neighbourhood were sounded, and found favourable to our scheme. The men 
composing our guard were gained over by a promise of four months’ pay. A 
new governor was set up over the provinces by Major Pottinger, the existin, 
governor, Zoolficar Khan, being too much in Ukbur's interest to be trusted. 
Presents and promises were distributed in all directions; and with so much 
success, that on the 13th of September we had assurances of aid from all the 
chiefs between the Sir Chashm and Lygham, bodies of whose armed followers 
were said to have been posted along the road to keep the passes. 

Ona the 16th of September the country was considered sufficiently safe to 
admit of our setting out on our return towards Cabul. We had ouly proceeded 
a few miles, when a messenger met us with news of General Pollock's victory 
over Ukbur; which cheering intelligence was shortly afierwards confirmed by a 
3 e, who was hastening to our assistance with 





note from Sir Richmond Shaksp 
six hundred Kuzzilbesh horsemen 
On the 17th we re-crossed the Kaloo Ghat, and encamped about three miles 
from its base. We had been here about two hours, when horsemen were 
descried descending the pass of Hajeeguk. Instantly Sala Mahommed’s men 
were on the alert, and formed up in line. Judge of our joy when the banner 
of the Kuzzilbash was distinguished streaming in the air ; and imagine, if you 
can, with what emotions of delight and gratitude we eagerly pressed forward 
to greet our gallant countryman, Sic Richmond Shakspeare, who soon came 
galloping up to where we stood. For the first time after nine months of 
miserable thraidom, in the clutehes of an unprincipled savage, we felt the 
blessedness of freedom. A heavy load of care had been removed from our 
breasts, and from that moment we were altered beings. ‘To God be all the 
glory, for He alone could bring it to pass ! 

But there was danger still around us, Ukbur, and other powerful chiefs, 
were still at large, and might have followers and influence suflicient to intercept 
our flight. Sir Richmond, therefore, baving written to General Pollock for a 
brigade to meet us, hurried us on by forced marches of twenty-five and thirty 
miles a-day. Re-crossing the Hajeeguk and Oonai passes, we entered the 
beautiful valley of Maidan on the 20th of September; and, as we approached 
the town of Kot-Ashroo, a body of English dragoons and native cavalry came 
suddenly upon our view, picketed in some adjoining field. 

All doubt was now at an end; we were once more under the safeguard of 
British troops. General Sale was there in person; and his happiness at re- 
gaining his long-lost wife and daughter cau readily be imagined. ‘The gallant 
veteran's countenance was an index to his feelings; and apathetic indeed must 
have been the heart that failed to sympathize with his holy joy. The camp 
was still a few miles further on; and we formed a procession of glad spirits as 
we moved along towards the pass of Suffet Khak, whose heights we could dis 
cern crowned with British bayonets. These we found to be a part of the brave 
13th light infantry, who, as the ladies successively ascended the hill, raised 
three hearty cheers of welcome to each of them,—sounds never to be forgotten, 
producing a thrill of ecstasy through the whole frame. The mountain-guns 
under Captain Backhouse wound up the seene with a royal salute. 

On the following evening we reached Genoral Pollock’s camp at Cabul, 
where the horse-artillery guns uttered similar sounds of public exultation 
Such was the history of our wonderful deliverance. Had Sala Mahommed 

Khan proved incorruptible, no effort of our army could have saved us; and, in 
gaining over him and the Huzareh chiefs, Major Pottinger was mainly in- 
strumental, To him and Sir R. Shakspeare the highest praise is due. Geueral 
Pollock also, 1 verily believe, did his best ; and our efforts would have been 
of small avail but for his victorious march on Cabul. To him, likewise, we 
ought therefore to be grateful ; but above all to Heaven. 








EVENTS OF MILITARY LIFE. 
BY DR. HENRY. 
[The author having very kindly sent us a copy of his highly interesting volumes 
we make a couple of extraets which cannot fail to gratify our readers. } 


Exactly opposite Don Manoel’s house there resided two good-looking young 
| ladies, who pa-sed the greater part of heir time, when the shade of the house or 
the cool of the evening permitted, in their handsome gilded balcony. I watched 
their mancuvres with attention, and found their principal amusement consisted 
in playing tricks upon the Gallegos, or Gallician water-carriers, passing be- 
neath, with their little painted barrels on their shoulders. No sooner did a 
Gallego approach, than these damsels would accost him, ‘ Tio! Tio!’ Uncle! 
Uncle! the familiar term used to the lower classes. The man would stop and 
look up; then, I am shocked to say, the playful girls would giggle and spit in 
his eye. The Gallego would retort by a squirt from his barrel about the ladies’ 
ankles, and this was considered great fun on both sides. Yet my patrone told 
me these ladies were of respectable family and irreproachable character. 

| As our respective balconies were only separated by a narrow street, I soon 
introduced myself, and we generally had a little conversation every fine even- 
ing : which was wont to become more animated as the increasing darkness 
screened us from observation. Mutual compliments would be then interchanged 





with the rest in pursuit of the thief! We heard about this time that Moossa 
had been sent to tamper with the Seikhs,—a proper office for such a villainous 
wretch. What became of this man we never could learn. 

Our time now hung very heavily upon our hands. We had no books, and 
scarcely any means of amusement. Lady Macnaghten, taking warning from 
the search her trunks had been subjected to, found occupation for several days 
in making a bed-covering of the most valuable of her shawls, quilting them in 


between common chinty, and making it look as much worn and worthless as | 


possible. As usual on such occasions, chess was thought of, and offered some 
few days’ employment ia making men and boards. Soft wood, and dough and 
clay, were put in request for the former ; while pieces of red and blue cloth, 
sewed in checques, formed the latter. A pack or two of cards, sent from 
Jalalabad, were well thumbed by the picquet players ; and somo strong reeds 
furnished hoops and sticks for (a grace 


— shape, as affording more food for our minds, more range for specu- 
ation 
On the 19th March we were informed that Mirza was to be relieved from his 


charge of us. Many of us regretied thie; as altogether be had behaved well | 


to us, and had assisted us in procuring a nomber of little things that were 
necessary to our health and comfort ; and I have heard it asserted that he bad 
promised ovr par'y his assistance in gaining possession of the fort, in the event 
of any detachment being sent from Jalalabad for the purpose of liberating us. 

On the 25th August, news having previously been rece ived 


lock's forward movement, Mahommed Ukbur sent a messenger to prepare us 
for an immediate march. Ukbur had sworn that General Pollock's advance 
should be the signal for our removal to Turkistan, where he would distribute 


us as slaves to the different chiefs 


many of the outward forms of discipline. They were commanded by Sala 
Mahommed Khan, once a Soobadar in Hopkins’ regiment, and who had deserted 
to Ameer Dost Mahbommed Khan, previous to Colonel Dennie’s action with 
that chief at Bameean in 1840. For some time previous to our receiving this 
abrupt summons, sickness had by turns prostrated the strength of almost every 
individual of our party ; and, although the majoriiy were convalescent, two of 


the ladies (Mra. Anderson and Mrs. lrevor) were in a state that rendered their | liberality 


removal impracticable. This having been represented to Ukbur Khan, be re- 


Stil, with all our invention, time 
moved but slowly along, and we tortured every report we heard into every | 


of General Pol- | 


At night a regiment arrived, about four | 
hondred strong, the men composing it being ail armed with English muskets, 
and (having nearly ali formerly belonged to different Afghan corps) observing | 





I praised the brilliancy of the ladies’ eyes, and their fine persovs, which merited 

a compliment not often deserved here, where dumpiness is a common charac- 

teristic. I smiled on perceiving that my lively neighbours were much at a loss 
| to discover a jJaudable personal quality about me, and were obliged to content 
| themselves with ‘ Vind tem muito bonitas dentes.’ ‘ Your worship has good 
| teeth.’ 


| 
those girls never read, nor worked, nor drew, nor visited, nor went out, except 








quakes ; but only three have done any mischief. The whole io mh 
by numerous hot springs, showing that a magazine of fire Porson pi 


‘ Xists at bo great 
distance from the surface. One evening, as my host and I i 


lively to jingle the cups on the marble table where they stood, and mas 
darin figure shaking bis head very gravely at the phenomenon. cide 

After a residence of four months, spent agreeably in the Portuguese capital, 
I was ordered to Aldea Galega, a village on the other side of the Tagus, at 
the commencement of the high road to Elvas. There was a strong . wd 
ment of Royal Marines of the British Navy quartered there, of which I was 
directed to assume medical charge. In the course of a few wecks, the three 
officers and greater part of the men were withdrawn, apd only a serjeant’s 
guard remained , but although I remonstrated against being kept where there 
was literally nothing to do, | was not relieved. Here then I continued in this 
* otium sine dignitate ;’ although I was Principal Medical Officer and Com- 
mandant, and had under my authority a Commissariat Cierk, a Serjeant, twelve 
wa Marines, and Antonio. 

entlemen who have had the honour of being born in Ireland are generally 
represented as great adorers of the gentler sex. There may be some truth in 
the ‘soft impeachment ;’ but if my countrymen are a littie ultra in this mat. 
ter, they know that it is expected from them, and that they would lose caste in 
public female opinion if they did not keep up the national character. It is not 
their fault so much as the dear ladies, who no doubt would be offended by any 
other line of conduct; and have been long accustomed to look on innocent 
gallantry in an Irish gentleman as natural and decorous as gravity in a Quaker, 

happened to occupy a very good quarter in Aldea Galega, in fact the very 
best house in the town; and what wes better, there was an extremely pretty 
young lady in it, named ‘Theodora, the daughter of my host, with whom | could 
not well help falling in love, being the only British officer in the town. Ac- 
cordingly, we c d a vig s flirtation, though under the disadvan 
of an inmate in the house, a maiden aunt of the fair Theodora; who, as 
the last of the obsolete tribe of Duennas, coucentrated in her breast all their 
watcbfulness and maliguity. 

Bat love laughs at Duennas. My trasty Antonio conveyed one day a note 
to my mistress, written in choice Portuguese ‘illed with the usual amatory hyper- 
boles, at which Jove is said to laugh; and concluding by soliciting a short 
meeting on the s airs, that I might, if only for a moment, hear the duicet sounds 
of her voice, for as yet our amour had been confined to the eyes, and assure 
her how much I was the slave of her charms, &c. &c. I took the liberiy of ea. 
closing her a Limerick fishing took, fastened to a piece of silk line. en pecheur, 
which 1 implored her by all moving considerations to employ in dropping me 
an answer from her bed-chamber window, immediately above mine, and to pre- 
serve it carefully as the medium of future communication. 

The old song says— 

** I took it in my head 
To write my love a letter, 
But alas! she cannot read, 
And I like her all the better.’ 


So my poor Theodora could not read ; but she either found some female con§- 
dant who could, or, with her sex’s sagacity, conjectured the mystic meaning of 
the hook and line ; for as soon as it became dark, down they came stealthily, 
with a beautiful red rose fastened by the stem, which the mos: obtuse under- 
standing could not avoid considering ‘ le premier gage d'amour.’ 

And certes, I may here observe in passing, ‘if things inanimate can feel 
pleasure as well as grieve,’ my trusty O'Shaughnessy No. 4 must have thrilled 
to the top of the barb, at the novel and delightful exchange it had made, from 
dragging cold and stupid trouts out of the water to conveying fragrant flowers 
and catching lovely young women. 

We met on the stairs, she descending and her lover mounting. If our posi- 
tion had been reversed, I should have found falling on one knee a little awk- 
ward. I exhausted my stock of Portuguese in whispers of love and devotion ; and 
the amiable girl had just acknowledged in return, that she esteemed the ‘ valo- 
rosos !nglezes,’ and had blushed no insuperable objection to myself in partica- 
lar, I had even been suffered to kiss her hand, and was ina fair way to ber lips, 
when the confounded uld Hecate, her aunt, mje her appearance at the top of 
the stairs. Poor Theodora was thunderstrack—she wept and embraced her 
aunt’s knees, and kissed her shrivelled hand, and begged hard fur concealment 
of the matter from Papa. 1! implored the old lady to be propitious to us both, 
appealing to her kindness of heart and womanly feelings, aud even daring to 
compliment her on the goodness and benevolence expressed in her countenance, 
although, in truth, she had the visage of a Gorgon But entreaty and flattery 
were equally lost labour. With a withering scowl! she cursed me as a ‘ demo- 
nio’ and * maldito eretico,’ and seizing the trembling girl, she hurried her to her 
apartment by the application of five or six terrific slaps on the back. Not- 
withstanding this cruel treatment, the hook and line brought me that night 
another rose, and | sent up a note as affectionate as possible 

In the mean time treachery was at work. Next day the Juiz de Fora, or 
Mayor of the town, sent for me, and after an embrace much more cordial than 
[ wished, for he was redolent of tobacco and garlic, he made a thousand apolo- 
gies for informing me, that he was under the painful necessity of changing my 
quarter ; but, as some compensation, he said he would give me a billet on the 
next house in the place. The fact was, he assured me, that a Portuguese 
General Officer was every hour expected at Aldea, on his way to Elvas, and 
the best quarter in the place, which I occupied, must, as a matier of course, be 
given to him during his stay. Hereupon | remonstrated, that it was hard to 
turn out the Medico Mor and Military Commandant, permanently quartered in 
the town, for the accommodation of any Brigadier for only one night. The 
Juiz was superfluously polite, he smirked and bowed, and used the blandest 
language, but concluded by declaring how much soever he regretted the neces- 
sity of the case, I must turn out. After half an hour's farther debate, he con- 
tinued inexorable. I then waxed wroth, and, I fear, swore lustily, that I defied 
him and his friend the General 4 l’outrance, and would not budge an inch. 
The fat little magistrate then blushed up into a towering passion ; looked very 
livid and apoplectic, and swore by ove and twenty thousand demonios and 
diabos that he would oust me, vi et armis, and so we parted. 

I had got a hint through Antonio, from an untrusty secretary of the Juiz de 
Fora, that some trickery was intended; and I determined not to be bullied out 
of my good quarter and the vicinity of the fair Theodora. So I immediately 
posted a Marine ag sentry on the Commandant’s door, with specific directions 
to defend the garrisou ; a piece of impudence which nothing can excuse. For 
two days the post was thus held by regular reliefs, but no General made his 
appearance ; In fact, no General came at all; and after a day or two more I 
triumphed over the conspirators, and dismissed the sentry: but alas! my poor 
wistress was carried away by her old aunt, and I saw her no more 

In the beginning of December, 1811, I was once more ordered to Lisbon; 
where, as [ had been tired of idleness on the other side of the Tagous, I volun- 
teered to be resident attendant Officer in a convent full of sick, near the Campo 
d’Oarique. It is true, when at Aldea, I had been studying Portuguese hardf, 





Except occasionally playing a Modinha, set to music on the guitar, I believe | and had cantered through the sandy lanes and cork-tree forests all over the 


country, and sauntered among'the vineyards, and chatted with the civil pay- 


| to church ; and their whole employment, during the time I was their neighbour, | sanos, and assisted them to prone their vines, as far as a penknife would go, 
appeared to consist in lounging about the house, looking out of the windows, | and kept a journal, and made love besides —still, isolated as | was there, Time 


| loliung on the couches, amusing themselves with the Gallegos, and making love 
| - o 
to me, after the fashion above described 
uomarried female life in Lisbon: I hope it is different now. 


' 
; 
can be finer than the views from the river for an extent of nine or ten miles; 
| the city rising majestically from the water on one side, and the bold and beav- 
tiful banks on the other. One evening we st ypped when approaching the quay, 
aod Don Manoel exclaimed, ‘ Ou this spot, where the water is now deep, my 
grandfather and grandmother, and four children, stood on dry ground during the 


rreat earthquake, with a crowd of other fugitives, felicitating themselves on 
iM i ’ g ’ > & “ 
| their escape ; when the river suddenly rose and engulfed them all. My father 
| was the only individual saved out of, the family, by clinging to a boat.’ 

Few earthquakes on record were so awfully destructive as that of 1755. It 
happened, as is well known, about nine o’clock in the morning of All Saints’ 
Day, the first of November, when a large proportion of the population was 
assembled in the churches. In five minutes sixty thousand people perished ! 

. 7 ' ‘ - 
Even in those churches that parti ally escape d the first dreadful shox Kk, fire de 
stroyed what the earthquake had spared ; and these edifices became sources of 


mischief mm spreading the conflagration through the city The innumerable 


| 


Don Manoel, unlike the Portuguese, was fond of boating ; and we often made | 
ttle excursions on the river together in the delightful Lisbon evenings. Nothing 


had moved with leaden sandals The experience of my life, as of all rational 


And such was the general outline of | people, proves that the lazy Sybarite who first exclaimed, ‘Dolee cosa far 
5 people, p j 


niente,’ told a prodigious fib. 

The Christmas Day of 1811 was one of the most beautiful days the sun ever 
saw, and he has seen not a few in histime. The geraniums, and roses, and 
passifloras were blooming in the open air, and the temperature was as warm as 


| May in England, though the sky was much clearer ; and there was no compart 


| son between its pure and delicate azure and our muddy bloe. I enjoyed the 


ligh's employed in the Roman Catholic ritual were thrown down, and set fire to | 


| everything combustible around ; and, in the frightful confusion of the moment, | 


| the only thought was personal safety 
prevented a jarge amount of calamity 
It is pl a ing to find 
sad occasion, and succours for the distressed city flowed in from Madrid with 


A simpler fourm of worship would have 


lactantly permitted them toremain; and Dr. Campbell was likewise suffered | iarge @ ns voted by the legislature, and raised by private subscription, to relieve 


to stay in attendance upon them. At about 10 P. M. the bogles and drams of | the misery of the wretched inhabitants. 
Our new escort summoned us to mount, and we soon found ourselves on the high | more poignantly distressing than the state of the city for a year afer the earth- | such was the implicit confidence of the multitude, that 
road to Bameean. At Killa Kazee we were joined by Lieutenants Haughton | quake; nor need we wonder that 
and Evans, with about forty European soldiers, who had been left at Cabul in 


hospital under the charge of the latter officer 


journeyed on ; and, after crossing four steep mountain passes, we arrived on | 


that the Spanish court and nation behaved well on this | 


Our own country, always in the first rank of the beneficent when | 
| misfortune calls for aid, was conspicuous among the European nations, for the | to see a man walking on the water across the river. 


| 


We can scarcely conceive anything | present by land and water. The matter was managed remarkably 


it required the utmost exertions of Pombal, a! police for the performer, from the house where he resid: d 


delicious time the more for having sat up half the preceding night, ey 
the gorgeous ceremonies of Christmas Eve in the Igrejada Renya The che 

had been then crowded almost to suffocation ; and the heat and foulness of the 
air, from the fumes of incense, the thousands of lights, and the exhalations from 


; such a crowd of garlic-eating people, were admirable preparations for the ride 


I took, and the enjoyment I experienced amidst the Atlantic breezes, magnif- 
cent views, and rich sunshine of Cintra 
On my return I dined with a medical friend residing in the San Jeronyme m 
Belem. San Jeronymo is the Patron Saint of Lisbon, and watches continually 
over its safety, preserving it from fires, eatthquakes, inundations, and ooce 
calamities. His zeal, vigilance, and power, of late years, admit of no question; 
although it is confessed that in 1755 he slumbered on his post, and did net 
awake until his statue, now in this convent, was pitched from its pedestal prone 
upon its face. He was also, it cannot be denied, a little remiss in permitting 
the entrance of Junét and his band of marauders; although it is averred that 
he did all he could to make amends, by wafting Sir Arthur to Portugal to drive 
them out. 
About this time I witnessed the grand Lisbon hoax of the cork boots. Tbe 
wag was a British Artillery Officer, who managed to bring half the city to Belem 
It was a humbug o2 the 


largest scale ; for I suppose there could not be less than thirty thousand people 


well; aod 
a lane was made by the 
o the Belem steps, 


| great man as well as minister, to prevent the unfortunate people from quitting | to keep off the pressure of the crowd. The thing psssed of Tater 


Wretched and disconsolate we | for ever their doomed city, and emigrating in a body to Brazil 
From time immemorial Lisbon, and all Portugal, have been subject to earth- | and without any disturbance of consequence. 





and when the joke became known, the immense mass melted away insens! 
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month of appointed Assistant Surgeon to the 66th 
BA and directed once more to to Coumbra. 
In consequence of the severe loss this Corps sustained on the bloody field 
of Albuera, it bad been formed into a Provisional Battalion, with two or three 
other weak Corps. The Regiment bore an excellent character, and had be- 
haved admirably at the passage of the Douro, and at Talavera. A high com- 
pliment had been paid to its good conduct, on the advance to Oporto, in 1809, 
by Su Arthur Wellesley, which was told me by the Officer through whom it 
was conveyed. A sharp little affair had jast taken place on the march from 
Coimbra, which the Commander of the Forces witnessed ; and on riding past 
Captain Goldie of the 66:h (lately Colonel Goldie, commanding 11th Foot) 
he thus addressed him, * You may take your men back, and tell your Com- 
manding Officer they have fought like lions to-day.’ 





ST. HELENA.—DEATH OF NAPOLEON. 


The year 1820, and the beginning of 1821, passed away with little change 
in our island affairs: but in February it began to be known that Napoleon was 
seriously ill: and, in addition to his bodily sufferings, it was said that he had 
lately cndergone much mental distress, from certain reports of the infidelity of 
the Empress Maria Louisa, that had found their way to Longwood. He com- 
plained of re at the pit of the stomach, with sickness and total loss 
of sppetite, and suffered great agony from several emetics in succession, which 
his surgeon, Signor Antommarchi, prescribed. Ac length he declined ail medi- 
cine, and flung the last potion that was offered him out of the window. 

Signor Antommarchi bad been a pupil of the celebrated Mascagni, at Flor- 
ence, and was a good anatomist; but, I think, not remarkable for any profound 
knowledge of the sister therapeutic sciences. This was the opnion at Long- 
wood, and there is good reason for believing that the Emperor never had any | 
confidence in him. General Montholon informed me that on the arrival of 
Signors Bonavista, Vignali, and Antommarcht at Longwood, they respectively 
underwent the keen scrutiny of Napoleon. The two last-named gentlemen 
were Corsicans; and, according to my informant, had been sent out by Cardinal 
Fesch, from a desire to please the Emperor by the society of two of his country- 
men: whereas the good Cardinal might have spared himself the pains, for he 
detested and despise! the Corsicans. However this may be, Bonavista, who 
was a Scuth American Bishop, and a learned man, passed the ordeal creditably, 
as did the Abbé Vignali, though a man of far inferior attainments. But the 
doctor, being an inferior chemist, broke down while undergoing an examination 
in that science, of which Napoleon had learned the elemental principles, and a 
few of the more showy experiments. Count Montholon further stated, that on 
this occasion the Emperor became very angry, and ordered Antommarchi out 
of his presence, with the uncourteous mittimus, “ Va-t-en f—— bete !" and the 





Aesistant surgeon, and the Governor had that officer, 
rank of surgeon should sign the bulletin. 





under the 
Death is often a mysterious beaut.fier of human lineaments. All turbulent 


and violent passions are calmed within the breasts of the 
presence, and their workings and traces softened, or even 
expression of the deceased— 


“ Before Decay’s effacing fingers 
Have swept the lines where Beauty lingers.” 
Death had marvellously improved the appearance of Napoleon, and every one 
exclaimed when the face was exposed—* How very beautiful!" for all present 
acknowledged they had never seen a finer or more reguler end ores counte- 
ighest kind ; 


p= nacemer in its 
iterated im the 


nance. ‘The beauty of the delicate Italien features was of the 
whilst the exquisite serenity of their expression was in the most striking con. 
trast with the recollection of his great actions, impetuous character, and tur- 
bulent hfe. 

As during his eventful! career there was much of the mysterious and inseruta. 
ble about him, so, even after death, Buonaparte's inanimate remains continued 
a puzzle and a mystery ; for, notwithstanding his great sufferings, and the usual 
emaciating effects of the malady that proved fatal, the body was found enor- 
mously fat. The frame proved as unsusceptible of material decomposition as 
the spirit had been indomitable. Over the sternum or breast-bone, which is 
generally ouly thinly covered, there was a coat of fet an inch and a half thick ; 
aod on the abdomen two inches: whilst the omentum, kidveys, and heart were 
loaded with fat. The last mentioned organ was remarkably small, and the 
muscles flabby, in sed disturbance of our venerable associations, and in proof 
of the seeming paradox, that it is possible to be a very great man with a very 
litle heart. 


Much anxiety was felt at the time to ascertain the disease of which 
Buonaparte died. Mr, O'Meara had represented the liver as the faulty organ, 
and this had been echoed by Antommarchi; though, as was said ve ihe, the 
illustrious sufferer himself, with better judgment, referred the mischief to the 
stomach, as its seat and source ; and, as the event proved, his feelings did not 
deceive him, and he was perfectly right. This organ was found most ex- 
tensively disorganized : in fact, it was ulcerated all over like a honey-comb. 
The focus of the disease was exactly the spot pointed ovt by Napoleon—the 
pylorus, or lower end, where the intestines begin. At this place | put my 
finger into a hole made by an ulcer that had eaten through the stomach, but 
which was stopped by a slight aduesion to the adjaceut liver. After ail, the 
liver was found free from cisease, and every organ was sound except the 
stomach. 


Several peculiarities were noticed about the body. He appeared at one time 





poor doctor came immediately to Montholon, made him his confident, and com- 
plained of the treatment he had received, saying he was “un h 
He was told not to despair, and assured that the fit of passion would soon be 
over. Montholon farther advised him to solicit an interview the next day, 
acknowledge his imperfect acquaintance with cnemistry, throw himself on the 
mercy of the Emperor, and promise to improve himself, if his master would 
condescend to lend him some of the chemical books in the Longwood library. 
The story goes on to say that he acted on the hint, and that the plan succeeded ; 
but I doubt the fact of his ever having acquired any considerable part of Buona- 


parte’s good op nion, as Signor Antommarchi was the only individual of his | 


suite at St. Helena who was cot mentioned in his will. I have heard that this 
omission was nade up to him, and that he was subsequently pensioned by the 
family. 

The state and ceremony which the Emperor still maintained amongst his 
dependants at Longwood were transferred to his sick chamber, and preserved 
to the last moments of consciousness. Antommarchi more than once alluded 
to this in subsequent conversations with me, declaring that he had been often 
exhausted to the verge of fair , by preserving a standing posture during his 
long attendances on the dying bed of Napoleon. 

In the month of March matters began to look serious at Longwood ; and 
towards the end of the month the patient, having now become very weak, and 
being in great pain, conseated tha: an English medical gentleman should be 
sent for. In consequence Dr. Arnott, Surgeon of the 20th Regiment, then 
quartered at Deadwood, was requested to attend 

From the first Napoleon appeared to be aware of the nature of his malady, 
referring it to disease of the stomach, of which his father died, and with which 
the Princess Borghese was threatened. 
in the hereditary transmission of a tendency to stomachic ulceration in his 
family ; for, exclusive of himecif and his father, the Princess Borghese, and his 
other sister, Caroline, formerly Queen of Naples, are stated te have died of 
this complaint. 
would often put his hand on the pit of his stomach and exclaim, “‘ Ah, mon 
pylore ! mon pylore!” 

The 4th of May was an unusually stormy day for St. Helena, where the 
wind not only always blows from the same quarter, but is also for the most 
part of uniform strength. During the night it increased to a strong gale ; and 
although the barracks at Francis’ Plain were much sheltered, our little wooden 
houses shook, as with an earthquake, and we were in momentary expectation 
of being blown into the neighbouring ravine. At two o’clock in the morning, 
an officer of the 68th, who had slept at Plantation House the night before, came 
galloping to my door, bareheaded and, I believe, sans culottes, with a summons 
for me to go instantly to the Governor's, his youngest child being taken sud 
denly and dangerously ill. Messengers had also been despatched to James's 
Town, and night signals made by telegraph for farther medical assistance. 

I found the little patient—an infant of eight months—apparently gasping its 
last under a terrible attack of croup, and the peculiarly distressing sound of the 
spasmodic and stridulous breathing audible over half the house. 
that without prompt relief the poor child would be lost. 
stantly be bled,’’ I said. 


” 


tin 
ing 


It was plain 
“The child must in- 
“ Good G—, Sir,” said Sir Hudeon, “ bleed an infant 
of this age!” “ Yes,” was the reply, ‘telse the child will be dead in ten 
minutes.”  ‘ But, Doctor, you won't be able to find avein.” “ We'll try.” 
So the little sufferer’s arm was bandaged, a tiny vein opened, and when three 
ounces of blood had flowed, the breathing became comparatively quiet and 
easy, and after some medicine had been given, the child fell into a sound sleep 
In this state it was when the other medical men arrived. 

I mention this incident to show, that during my residence in St. Helena, 
opportunities for observing minately the character of Sir Hudson Lowe were 
not wanting ; and I believe nobody could fill all the ordinary relations of 
domestic life and of society, better than this much calumniated man. He was 
to my certain knowledge a kind husband and father, and I believe an excellent 
magistrate and civil governor. He obtained the consent of the slave pro. 
prietors in the island, to abolish slavery prospectively in 1818, without receiving 
any compensation ; and carried the humane instroctions of the British Govern- 
ment into effect on this delicate subject with much address and talent- The 
abolition was dated with grace and propriety from Christmas Day ; after which 
doubly auspicious dey for the blacks, no slave could be born in the island, and 
the supply by importation had longteen stopped. Perhaps this cautious and 
judicious disenthra'ment would have been a good mode! to follow in the great 
change that has lately been effected in the West Indies, and might have pre- 
vented some of the evils that have already ensued, and more that are yet to 
result from a sweeping and premature emancipation 

The morning of the 5th of May continued very blustery and stormy; and, 
according to the old notion, the conflict of the elements was symbolical of the 
violent struggle of a master spirit with the last enemy ; for now, as at the death 
of Cromwell, the great band of Nature played its sublime and sympathetic 
dirge. Buonaparte wasdying! I remained at Plantation House with my little 
convalescent patient: the Governor went early to Longwood, stayed there the 
whole day, and did not return until all was over. The important event of the 
day was naturally the chief topic of conversation in the evening, as Sir Hudson 
took a hurriex ner, previous to writing his despatches; and in bare justice 
used man, I can testify, that notwithstanding the bitter passages be- 
tween the great departed and h 
respectful, and most proper manner. 
Sir Hudson, and myself, walked for a short time before the door of Piantatior 
House, conversing on the character of the deceased 
he was the greatest enemy England ever had; another, that Providence 
appeared to have taken that favoured country under its special guardianship, 
and covered the island for centuries with a shield of adamant, against which all 
hostile potentates, from Philip to Napoleon, had shivered themselves to pieces 
“ Well, gentlemen,” 





to an ill 


s 


and mine too, but | forgive him everything. On the death of a great man like 
him, we should only fee! deep concern and regret.” 

The close of the great drama had now taken place ; the career of the greatest 
man of modern times was over. It only remained to satisfy the anxiety of his 
friends, and the curiosity of mankind, respecting the disease that destroyed 
him ; to pay his corpse all fitting funeral honours, end consign it to the tomb 

The body was examined in the presence of Marsha! Bertrand and General 


Montholon, two officers of the Governor's staff, and «|| the medical officers of 


the garrison, with some of the navy, and Antommarchi, surgeon to the deceased 
Sir Waiter Scott's account of the persons present on the occasion is not accu- 


rate, as twu or three gentlemen who attended are omitted in his history. 


principal medical officer, Dr. Shortt, directed the Author to minute down the 
appearances, end to write the bulletin which was afterwards published, although 
hie name was not appended to that document, because he was then only 


omme perd. "| 


There is much ground for believing | © 


Dr. Arnott assured me at the time, that the illustrious sufferer | 


imself, the Governor spoke of him in a feeling, | 
Major Gorrequer, the Military Secretary, | 


One of us remarked that | 


siid the Governor, “ he was England's greatest enemy, | 


The 


to have had an issue opened in the arm, and there was a slight mark, like the 
scar of a wound, in the leg. The chest was not ample, and there was some- 
thing of feminine delicacy in the roundness of the arms and the smallness of 
| the hands ard feet. The head was large in proportion to the body, with a fine, 
| massy, capacious forehead. 
| developments for the gratificatign of the phrenologists 
| ‘The diseased state of the stomach being demonstrably the cause of death 
| Antommarchi was about to put his name so the bulletin that was published at 
the time to this effect, when he was called aside by Bertrand and Montholon, 
and after a conference with them declined signing: the reason being, no doubt, 
that such proceeding on his part would contradict and vitiate the diagnosis of 
| O'Meara as to disease of the liver. With the object of supporting the latter, 
and also of throwing odiam on the British Government, the death of the 
| Emperor was attributed by Dr Aniommarchi to gastro hepatitis, which was 
said to be an endemic disease of the island Now | will broadly assert, as the 
result of a longer residence on the island, and better opportunities of knowing 
| its pathology, that we had no such disease, nor any other distinctive endem« 
| disease in St. Helena. We had some rare instances of hepatitis, or inflamma- 
tion of the liver, amongst the soldiers, when much exposed to the sun in the 
| valley of James's Town ; but not one twentieth part of the number we used to 
| have in India. At night, too, from wet and exposure, the men would contract 
| diarrhoea, and occasionally dysentery ; but the oflicers who were less exposed 
to fatigue, and lived more generously than the men, were fully as healthy as 
| they would have oeen in England. Inceed few regiments of our strength, 
| with an average of between thirty and forty officers, would pass nearly tive 
| years without losing one by disease, in England, ur any part of the world, and 
| yet this was our case in St, Helena. 
The body of the deceased Emperor lay in state all the 7th of May in full 
military costume, during which time almost every respectable person in the 
island paid Longwood a visit. It had previously been carefully embalmed, and 
the efficacy of the process in its antiseptic powers has been lately proved by the 
remarkable preservation of the corpse, when raised by the Prince de Joimville 
to be carried to France. On the morning of the 8th of May, al the garrison, 
the governor and admiral with their statl, the foreign commissioners, a great 
number of naval officers, many ladies aud gentlemen, and half the p )pulation 
of St. Helena, attended the funeral. 
When the hearse bearing the body came to a point, whence there was ouly 
a foot-path down to the grave, the coffin was removed from it, and carried to the 
willow trees at the bottom, on the shoulders of twelve grenadiers of the 20th, 
and twelve of the 66th regiments. The Protestant clergymen attended, as well 
as the Abbé Vignali, but only the latter officiated. After the funeral service 
the body was deposited in the grave; the heart being sealed up in a silver 
vessel, full of alcohol, and put in the coffin. A signal was then made, and 
three salvos of fifteen guns, and three volleys of musketry from a line of three 
regiments, grandly reverberated in a succession of fine echoes from the hills and 
ravines, sounded the requiem of Napo.eon Buonsrarre 
It was truly a spectacle of extraordinary and intense interest. There lay the 
corpse of him whose nod had long swayed the destiny of nations, the conqueror 
of a — battles, the creator of kings and princes, the legislator, the bero 
of the age, there he lay, borne to his narrow home in the course of the most 
righteous retribution, not with imperial pomp, over roads palled with sable 
escutcheons, but carried along a goat path, by the soldiers of that great nation 
which he had hated all his life with rancorous bitterness; that had stood sternly 
in his path to universal empire, and whose prostration and rain it had been the 
unrelenting purpose of his heart, and the chief aim of his life to accomplish 
There moved his hody borne by British grenadiers, whilst the golden letters of 
* Minden,” and “ Talavera,” and “ Albuera,” and the “ Pyrenees,” and 
| Orthes,” flaunted over it frum the colours, in strange mockery as it passed. 
ihere it slowly moved, to be buried in an obscure but appropriate nook, the 
crater of an extinct volcano, on a dreary rock, amidst an immeasurable wildness 
of ocean, without cenotaph or mausoleum, and even beneath a nameless tom!) 
All people capable of reflection returned thoughtful from the funeral, for such 
a lesson of the vanity and instability of earthly grandeur, none had ever before 
received, as none could receive thereafter. Even at our mess in Francis’ Plain, 
the spectacle we had that day witnessed sobered the most volatile, and we all 
retired to repose, iu a vein not far removed from melancholy 
Two days after the final obsequies, an officer of the 66th and myself were 
taking our favourite ride towards Sandy-Bay Ridge, when we met the Ber- 
trands and General Montholon going to Plantation House; and that being a 
novel direction for this party to take, we turned to accompany them as far as 
the gate. Madame Berirand informed me that their ovject in visiting the 
Governor, was to convey to him the Emperor's last request, that the past might 
be forgotten, and that a recoucilation should take place between the parties 
Soch was their story, and we found afterwards that Sir Hudson Lowe, although 
doubting its truth, acted on the supposition that such had been the dying wish 
of Napoleon. The tale was too evidently got up from imterested motives, and 
too inconsistent with the inveterate hostility Bounaparte had manifested towards 
the Governor to the last, to be very credible. ‘The man who could, im the near 
approach of death, deliberately pension the assassin of his great enemy in his 
will, was not likely to act so amiably. However, the story answered its purpose, 
| peace was made between the suie of Napoleon and Sx Hudeon and Lady 
Lowe. The party lunched at Plantation House, and dined there the day after, 
when the élite of the island, the garrison, and the fleet were asked to meet them, 
and several subsequent large parties were made for them, both im the country 
| and at the Governor's residence in town 
The island appeared to be relieved from an incubus by the death of Napoleon, 
| and that disegreea ie state of watch! sIness, restraint, and coercion, under which 
all had felt themselves so long bound, was at once relazed. The sentries were 
withdrawn from the numerous commanding points about the rock, the cruizers 
ceased to interfere with strange vessels, the fishermen resumed ‘ihe labours 
without police surveillance, and the taboo was everywhere taken off Yet St 
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great sums of money had been disbursed by the fleet and the garrison, a5 im 
proved tone had been communicated to the insular society, the blot of slavery 
removed, agriculture stimulated, and the wretched goat- paths turned into good 
roads by milivary labou: ; to say nothing of prospective advan ages from future 
visitors, attracted to the rock by the celebrity 1 had now obtamed. 

When about to quit St. Helena, some of the foreigners were found to be 
considerably in debt to the shopkeepers in James’s Town, and one of the bighes 
| rank among them owed no jess a sum than between nine hundred and a thousand 
pounds. Payment being delayed legal measures were threatened, and all was 
consternation at Longwood. In this dilemma application was m-de to the 
Governor, who handsomely offered to guarantee payment of the debt, thus 
removing the principal difficulty io the way of their embarkation. | have heard 
that the amount was paid soon after thew arrival in Europe, and | should expect 








In other respects there were no remarkable | 





| tiful young girl named Johnson, who with 
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Helena, on the whole, had been much benefited by the presence of Buonaparte , | 








nothing else from the bigh character of the 
behaviour of the Governor, together with other acts 
afer Napoleon's death, notwithstanding the abuse 
eens yar a a cheracter, prove that Sir Hudson 
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From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
STELLA AND VANESSA. 


Turse twe names will suggest to many of our readers a chapter of romance 
in the life of Swift, which way long almost unknown to the world, and is even 
yet shrouded in mystery * Tt is generally known that the aspect of this illus- 
rious author was as harsh and repulsive as his abilities were great, and that 
partly from mature and partly from bad habits, his manners were by no means 
amiable. At least he was not consistently amiable he could Ms kind and 
benevolent at times, but he was often otherwise ; and perhaps the most disquali- 
fying of all things for social life is want of uniformity of temper. It is also evi- 
dent from his writings that his mind was as coarse as it was powerful. Though 
cleanly in his person to a degree of singularity—insomuch that he would ex- 
haust himself with long walks under an idea that perspiration had a purif in 
effect on the skin—and though he was, to all appearance, practically a ri be mime 
ist, he indulged, in his compontions, and, itis to be feared, in his Pir, <ahawro 
also, in a strain of grossness which cannot now be regarded otherwise than with 
absolute loathing Notwithstanding these qualities, there have been few 1 
so much distinguished by the attachment of amiable and virtnous women as thie 
great satirist. Jt forms the grand feature of his domestic history. Fully belov- 
ed thrice—devotedly, passionately, twice—and on both of these last aidaiins 
by women far beyond the average of their sex in personal elegance and mental 
accomplishments—we are lost m wonder at the unaccountabl fascination which 
he scems to have exercised over the female heart ; nor does the feelin cease 
till it 1s absorbed in one of another kind, astonishment at the coldness with which 
he rewarded affection so pure and sv true, and at which moet men would hay 
been eager to grasp . = weer ae 

Swift's first love afiur was with a Miss Warvng, the sister of a f 
He was under thirty, and unsettled in life when it began, and the too fre uent 
result of a long enyayement attended it: what was postponed at deus théan 
prudence, was finally (after seven years) abandoned in consequence of changed 
affections, or changed views, on the part of the lover. © e fac \, however, of 
some unportance, ts established by the slender records of this attachment ' It 
tully appears that Swift camestly loved Varina, as ie called Miss Waryng, and 
at one time urged her to marry him in spite of fortune. This makes vs eure o 
what might have otherwise been doubtful, that he was not absolutely deficient 
in those affections on which the matrimonial state is founded, however muel 
they might be obscured and weakened in the latter part of his life 


llow-student. 


When residing at Moorpark, in bis early years, as secretary to Sir William 


Temple, he had been employed to take some charge of the education of a beau 


her wther lived there in consequence 
upon the part of Sir Willian’: towards them They 
seem to have been the widow and daughter of a London merchant of reduced for- 
une. As the child grew up, Swift, although removed from Moorpark, kept up 
an intimacy with them, and, in 1710, when the mother died, he mvited Miss 
Johnson to come and reside near his parsonage in Ireland, along with a friend 
who was her senior, by name Mrs. Dingley 
incomes of the two ladi 
—would go a great de 


vi some tie Of Tricine : siete 


live pre tence Whe, that the smal) 
Mrs. Dingley had only twenty-seven pounds a-year 
il farther in Ireland than jn England. But there can be 
no doubt that the real caude of the invitation, and of ite be ing acted upon, was 
the mutual regard which existed between the parties. Miss Johnson was at this 
time a bloonfing creature of eighteen, with silky black hair, brilliant eyes, acom 
plexion fair and delicate, features regular, soft, and animated, and an cleyant 
shape; her manrers being at the same time graceful and pleasing, while her 
voice was natura! music, and kind feclings breathed throagh her whole deport 
ment, Afterwards, she was noted as a writer of sprightly verses, and a wit, 
though a good natured one ; and it was allowed of her partie ularly by Swift him- 
self, that she never failed to say the t 
Ww 


* 


i vost thing that was said in any company in 
wgh amongst the rest might be included some of the ablest 
Swift was sixteen years older than Miss Johnson, or, 
their correspondence, Stella : 


whic h ene as, Ail 
men of the age 


chose to call her in 


as he 
| he was thirty-four, an age by no 
means necessarily displeasing to girlhood, thoagh not what girlhood would in 
general select und Mrs. Dingley neighbourhood at Laracor 
She saw him often in hisown house, but never otherwise than in the presence of 
Mrs. Dingley. Wh 


J ; 
house, and left again 
’ 


cj 4 
ne ettied im hi 


vift visited Doblin or England, they removed into his 
it his return 


The world thought their ar juaintance a 
] 


no ® al i 


strange one, but obta d ght into it Swift, at the time, and long 
afterwards, gave out that he considered himself (oo poor to marry. ‘The notion 
was afalse, or at least exagverated one : but it might be not the less sincerely 


entertamned And certaimly the next twelve of his lule were devoted with 
such an exclusivencss to ambitious objects, that he may well be supposed to have 
thought that marriage were better delayed till he had obtained further prefer- 
ment. One thing is clear, that if he did not contemplate marrying Miss Jéhh 
son, he ought not to have allowed her to come to hia neighbourhood, as she could 
not well take such a step without forfeiting the prospect of obtaining another suit- 
It is nevertheless remarkable that she did attract a new lover while at Lara- 

He was a respectable young clergyman named Tiedell, and she seems to 
have given him some encouragement, probably for the purpose of stimulating her 
Swift's conduct i# here utterly mdefensible. On being consulted 
m the subject, he advised her to propose conditions to which the young 
id s broke off the match. ‘This was of course calculat- 
ed to renew her hopes, if they had ever fallen, and from that moment he was 
more bound than ever to take her his wife Yet years passed on, without 


or 


‘ Ide r love I 
by her « 
man co not agree, and thi 
as 
bringing about this event 

Daring the whole of the brief but active political career of Swift, as an ally 
of the Harley and Bolingbroke faction, he wrote constantly and copiously to 
St reating her always as a most intimate friend, though, perhaps, more a 
friend of the soulthan of the heart. In 1709, while residing in London, he form- 
ed a new friendship, of much the same kind, with a Mies Vanhomrigh, destined to 
be afterwards immortalised under the name of Vanessa. She was the elder of two 
daughters of a Dutch gentleman, who had realised a amall fortune as commissary 
of the army in Ireland. The two young ladies lived with their widow mother 
in Bury Street, St Jarnes's, where Swift often called upon them in an easy and 
familiar way Vanessa, young, beautiful, and clever, fixed his attention, if she 
did not move his affections, and he willingly took pains to guide her mind in the 
efforis which it was making to acquire knowledge She, on the other hand, 
acknowledged cluef of English wits with a veneration which was soon 
She surprised hun one day with 4 frank offer of her hand 
If we are to believe the poetical record of this intimacy, “Cadenus and Va 
written by Swift at the time, but not published, the pleasure he took m 
ety of Miss Vanhomrigh was only that of a preceptor in the company 
of hu brightest pupil 
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from the young lady's si On Vanessa’s part, the attachment conceived a! 
hrst seems never after to have for one moment known abatement. 

About the time when Swift returned to Ireland (1714), the pecuniary affairs 
of the Misses Vanhornrigh (thetr mother was now dead) became embarrassed, 1D- 
somuch that their personal liberty was endangered. ‘The bulk of their father’s 
remaining property was situated in Ireland, and there, accordingly, the arrange- 
ment of their affairs was to be accomplished. Perhaps all might have been put 
to rights without the personal pr Vv , but a to think 
otherwise, and to consider her liberty as safer on the other of St. George's 
Channel. With such ostensible reasons, but, in reality, led by the same fatal 
fascination which had attracted Stella, Vanessa followed her lover to Ireland 
Swift now resided in Dutlin as Dean of St. Patrick's, vamp Mrs. Dingley 
oceupyi ings in the neighbourhood of the deanery, and seeing him as 
ssa onty diy The arrival of Vanessa in the same city was felt by him as 
most ¢ He was now in the singular situation for a man of his char- 
acter and profession, of having two ladies in the bloom of life actually besieging 
him for the favcur of his hand, The letters of Vanessa show constant dissatts- 
faction on her with the shortness and rarity of his visits. ‘They are, how- 
ever, full of tenderness, and display an attachment of the most ardent and de- 
voted kind. lis letters, on the other hand, seem to have been written in the 
spirit of caution ; he speaks much of the ta of the idle, and the danger there 
was of their fri ip being misconst He was not so willing to go to con- 
sult about her affairs, as he was to place his purse at her disposal, which he did with- 
out reserve. We find her thus addressing him in 1714 :-—* You once had amax- 
im, which was to act what was right, and not mind what the world would say. I 
wish you would keep to it now. Pray what can be wrong in seeing and advising 
an ac cen young woman! I cannot imagine. You cannot but know tha: 
your frowns make my life insupportable. You have tanght me to distinguish 
{meaning, his own superiority to the rest of mankind}, and then you leave me 
miserable. Now, all I beg is, that you will for once counterfeit (since you 
cannot otherwise) that kind indulgent friend you once were, till I get the better 
of these difficulties.” A little after is the following more ert epistle : 
— You bid me be easy, and you'd see me as often as you could ; you had better 
have said as often as you could get the better of your inclinations so much, or 
as often as you remembered there was such a person in the world. If you con- 
tinue to treat me as you do, you will not be made uneasy by me long. "Tis im- 

ible to describe what I have suffered since I saw you last ; I am sure I could 
ve borne the rack much better than those killing, killing words of yours. Some- 
times I have resolved to die without seeing you tore, but those resolves, to your 
misfortune, did not last long ; for there is something in human nature that prompts 
one so to find relief in this world. I must give way to it, and beg you'd sec me, 
and speak kindly to me, for Tam sure you would not condemn any one to suffer 
what I have done, could you but know it. ‘The reason I write to you is, because 
I cannot tell it you, should I see you; for when I begin to complain, then you 
are angry, and there is something in your look so awful, that it strikes me dumb 
Oh! that you may but have so much regard for me left, that this complaint may 
touch your soul with pity. I say as little as everT can. Did you but know 
what [ thought, I am sure it would move you. Forgive me, and believe I can- 
not help telling you this, and live.” 

Meanwhile, every little act of attention which he bestowed upon Vanessa 
was a wound to the jealous soul of Stella, who, having already waited eleven 
years in vain, saw her prospect of a union with the dean apparently more 
remote than ever. Long she suffered in silence ; indeed the resolution he 
made of never secing her alone, almost precluded her making her sufferings 
known to him. Seeing her spirits at length completely prostrated, and her 
health giving way, he commissioned his friend Bishop Ash to inquire into the 
cause; “and he received the answer,” says Scott,* * which his conscience 
must have anticipated—it was her seusibility to his recent indifference, and to 
the discredit which her own character sustained from the long subsistence of 
the dubious and mysterious connexion between them. ‘To convince ber of 
the constancy of his affection, aud to remove her beyond the reach of cal 
umny, there was but one remedy. To this communication Swift replied, that 
he had formed two resolutions concerning matrimony ; one, that he woula 
not marry until possessed of a competent fortune ; the other, that the event 
should take place at atime of life which gave kim a reasonable prospect to 
see his children settled in the world. The independence proposed, be suid, he 
had not yet achieved, being still embarras.ed by debt ; and, on the other hand, 
he was past tho term of life, after which he had determined never to marry 
Yet he was ready to go through the ceremony for the ease of Mrs. Johnson's 
mind, providing it should remain a strict secret from the public, and that they 
should coutinue to live separately and in the same guarded manner as formerly. 
To these hard terms Stella subscribed ; they relieved her own mind, at least, 
from all ecruples on the impropriety of their conrexion ; and they soothed her 
jealousy, by rendering it impossible that Swif. ahould ever give he hand toher 
rival, They were married in the garden of the deanery, by the Bishop of Clo- 
gher, in the year 1716.” 

From this time there was no change in the manner of life of either, and the 
secret of the marriage was carefully kept. Not long after, Vanessa retired 
from Dublin ve her house near Celbridge, to nurse her hopeless passion in 
seclusion from the world. ‘To pursue the narrative of Scott, which is at once 
minute and candid, “* Swift seems to have foreseen and warned her against 
the consequences of this step. His letters uniformly exhort her to seek general 
society, and take exercise, and to divert, as much as possible, the current of ber 
thonghts from the importent subject which was preying upou her spirits. He 
even exhorts her to leave leland. But these admonitions are ming ed with ex- 
pressions of tenderness, greatly too warm not to come from the heart, and too 
strong to be designed merely to soothe the unfortunate recluse. Until the 
year 1720, he does not appear to have visited her at Celbridge ; they only 
met when she was occasionally in Dublin. But in that year, and down to the 
time of her death, Swift came repeatedly to Celbrdge; and, from the informa- 
tion of a most obliging correspondent I am enabled to give account of some 
minute particulers attending them. 

Marley Abbey, near Celbridge, where Miss Vanhomrigh resided, is built much 
in the form of a real cloister, especially in its external appearance. An aged 
man (upwards of ninety by his own account) showed the grounds to my 
correspondent. He was the sonof Vanhomrigh's gardener, and used to work 
with hi: father in the garden when a boy. He remembered the unfortunate 
Vanessa well, and his account of her corresponded with the usual description of 
her person, especially as to her embonpoint. He said she seldom went abroad, 
and saw little compsny ; her constant amusement was reading, or walking in 
the garden. Yet, according to this authority, her society was courted by several 
families in the neighbourhood, who visited her, notwithstanding her seldom 
returning that attention ; and he added that her manners interested every one 
who knew her. But she avoided company, and was always melancholy save 
when Dean Swift was there, and then she seemed happy. The garden was to 
an uncommon degree crowded with laurels. The old man said that when Miss 
Vanhomrigh expected the dean, she always planted with her own hand, a laurel 
or two against his arrival. He showed her favourite seat, still called Vanessa's 
Bower. Three or four trees, and some laurels, indicate the spot. They had 
formerly, according to the old man’s information, been trained into a close 
arbour. There were two seats and a rude table within the bower, the opening 




















of which commanded a view of the Liffey, which had a romantic effect; and | 


there was a sunall cascade that murmured at some distance. 


often to sit, with books and writing materials on the table be'ore them. 
Vanessa, besides musing over her unhappy attachment, had, during her 
residence in this solitude, the care of nursing the declining health of her 
younger sister, who at length died about 1720 
in the world, seems to have increased the energy of her passion for Swift ; 


while he on the contrary saw room for still greater reserve, when her situation | Yation would put me to flight at once 
' 
became that of a solitary female, without the society or countenance of a} possible. 


female reiation. But Miss Vanhomrigh, irritated at the situation in which she 


found herself, determined on bringing to a crisis those expectations of a union | and thus | am secure against the invasion of all improvers. 
Y | he re, and assist me to cure Mr. Marston of his scepticism on the absolute 


with the object of her affections, to the hope of which she had clung amid every 
vicissitude of his conduct towards her. The most probable bar was his unde- 
fined connexion with Mrs. Johoson, which, as it must have been perfeedy known 


to her, had duultiess long excited her secret jealousy, although only a single | US. 


hint to that purpose is to be found in their correspondence, and that so early 


Ia this sequestered | 
spot, according to the old gardener’s account, the dean and Venessa used | desert, it is true ; but as the poet says or sings— 


| 
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the house, mounted his horse, and returned to Dublin. When Vanessa 
opened the packet, she only found her own letter to Stelle. It was her death- 
warrant. She at once under the disappoi of the delayed yet 
cherished bepes which had so sickened her heart, and beneath the unre. 
strained wrath of bun for whose sake she had induiged them. How long she 
survived this last interview is uncertain, but the time does not seem to have 
exceeded a few weeks.” 

One circumstance of some importence is here omited, namely, that Vanessa, 
during her residence in Ireland, iad two excellent offers of iage. both of 
which she reyected on account of the man to whom she was so infatuatedly 
attached—a man, we must recollect, who numbered fifty-six years at the time 
of her death. Some resentment may be presumed to bave not unnaturally 
mingled with the last cespairs of poor Vanessa, under which feeling it probably 
was that she changed the destination of her fortune from Swift to her two 
executors, one of whom was the celebrated Bishop Berkeley, and directed the 
poem of Cadenus and Vanessa and her correspondence with Swift, to be 
published, only the first part of which injunction was complied with. 

Mortified by the death of Vanessa and the flight of Stella, or rather, perhaps, 
by the public talk to which the two events gave rise, Swift absented himself 
from home for two months, during which no one knew where he was. By the 
intervention of a friend, Stella was induced to return, and resume her ordinary 
mode of life: he bailed her with a poem full of sarcastic allusion to the fine 
style in which she had been living at Wood Park, in contrast with that to 
which she had returned— 


“Smal! beer, a herring, acd the Dean.” 


She must have been more than woman if she could have complacently heard 
the name of Vanessa. It is said that, about this time, a genileman ignorant of 
her situation in life, began to speak of the poem of Cadenus and Vanessa, then 
just published, end observed, that surely the heroine must have been an 
admirable creature to have inspired the dean to write so finely. ‘* That does 
not follow,”’ answered she with bitterness; “ it is well known that the dean 
could write finely on a broomstick!” “ Ah!” says a female writer, “how 
must jealousy, and long habits of intimacy with Swift, have poisoned the mind 
and temper of this unhappy woman, before she could have uttered this cruel 
sarcasm |" 











Balf a dozen of the pleasantest years of my existence, here, if I should 
tive 0 lang, | mighs t the next Big, votwite a Pr. 
***: as far from except in the mere mattes i 
apf tame te een Lang! Fen ne SURES 

is royal highness was clever, but he was no more other men 
Need I say that London foucd him out within ph peas loon myers years ; 
instead of suffering hum to escape, compelled him to build: and, after the out. 
lay of a quarter of a million, shut him up within his own walls, like the giant of 
the Arabian tales io a bottle—His village a huge suburb of the huge metropo- 
lis ; his lawo surrounded by a curcumvallation of taverns and to shops ; the 
sea invisible ; and the landscape scattered over with prettinesses of architecture 
created by the wealth of Cheapside, and worthy of all the caprices of ali the 
— of = much —— world 
ut simple as was the exterior of the cottage, all within was costliness, 

far as it can be united with elegance. take doe somewhat impaired the facte 
of this accomplished man, and he sought in splendour what was only to 
be found in grace. But here, every decoration, from the ceili to the 
floor, exhibited the simplicity of refinement. A few busts of his pablic 
friends, a few statues of the patriots of antiquity, and a few pictures of the 
great political geniuses of Europe—among which the broad forehead and pow- 
erful eye of Machiavel were conspi showed ata glance that we were 
under the roof of a political personage. Even the figures in chased silver on 
the table were characterisiic of this taste. A Timoleon, a Brutus, and a The- 
mistocles, incomparably classic, stood on the plateau ; enda rapier which had 
belonged to Doria, and a sabre which had been worn by Castraccio, hung on 
either side of the mantelpiece. The whole had a republican tendency, but it 
was republicanisin in gold and silver—im»her-of-pearl republicanism—the 
Whig principle embalmed in Cellini chalices and porcelain of Frederic le 
Grand. Fortunately the conversation did not turn upon home politics. It 
wandered lightly through all the pleasanter topics of the day ; slight ventila- 
tions of public character, dexterous allusions to anecdotes which none but the 
initiated could understard ; and the general easy intercourse of well-bred men 
who meet under the roof of another well-bred mau to spend a few hours as 
agreeably as they could. The prince took his full share in the gaiety of the 
evening ; and I was surprised to find at once so remarkable a familiarity with 











The dubious position in which Stella was still forced to live, continued to 
prey upon her spirits, and it could not be expected beforehand that a woman 
so situated could live long. She sunk under her sorrows four years after 
Vanessa, when ouly forty-four years of age. An affecting anecdote of one of 
her last days has been preserved : ‘* When Stella was in her last weak state, 
and one day had come in a chair to the deanery, she was with difficulty 
brought mto the parlour. The dean had prepared some mulled wine, and kept 
it by the fire for her refreshment. After tasting it, she became very faint; but 
having recovered a little by degrees, when her breath (for she was asthmatic) 
was allowed her, she desired to lie down. She was carried up stairs, and laid 
on abed; the dean sitting by her, held her band, and addressed her in the 
most ailectionate manner. She drooped, however very much. Mrs. Whiteway 
was the only third person present. After a short time, her politeness induced 
her to withdraw to the adjoining room, but it was necessary, on account of 
air, that the door should not be closed—it was haif shut. ‘Ihe rooms were 
adjoining. Mrs Whiteway had too much honour to listen, but could not help 
observing that the dean and Mrs. Johnson conversed together in a low tone ; 
the latter, indeed, was too weak to raise her voice. Mrs. Whiteway paid 
no attention, having no idle curiosity : but at length she heard the dean say 
in an avdible voice, ‘Well, my dear, i! you wish it, it shall be owned,’ to 
which Stella answered with a sigh, * It is too late.’” 

Swift survived this event eighteen years, the last three of which were 
spent in decided mania, and the last of all in utter silence. ‘The most chari- 
table construction that can be put upon his treatment of these two women, is 
also, we think, the only one that will account for all the circamstances—namely, 
that his mind was partially unsound—at least to the extent of a depravation of 
the affections of some of the moral feelings—during fully the latter half of 
his life. ‘There was at all times a marked eccentricity in his behaviour, but it 
increased much after the period of youth. In his desertion of his original party, 
for not rewarding him so highly as he desired, in the savage revilings in which 
he indulged at party opponents, in his furious pride and unmitigable resentments, 
and in the towering contempt and hatred for both men and women which he 
was 60 prone to express in his latter writings, we see strong traces of a dis- 
ordered or corrupted nature. We thus may account in some measure for the 
heartlessness of his general conduct towards Stella and Vanessa. Another 
wonder must, however, remain-—how two women so much his juniors, so ele- 
gant, amiable and accomplished, should have contracted each so infatuated an 
attachment for an object apparently so unworthy of it! Here all is dark, or, if 
there be a spark of light, it is that alone derived from their being two cases of 
the infatuation, showing that there really was some fascination in Swift, which 
was calculated to hold sway over women of their stamp, notwithstanding un- 
suitable age, coldness of nature, harshoess of manners and every other disad- 
vantage. If we are to believe this fascination to have been of an intellectual 
kind, the whole tale certainly forms as remarkable a proof of the superiority 
of spirit over all material concerns, as is presented in the range of biographical 
history. 

rrr 
MARSTON; OR, THE MEMOIRS OF A STATESMAN. 


(Continued from last Albion.) 


PART IV. 

What that residence and Brighton have since become, is familiar to the 
world—the one an oriental palace, and the other an English city. But at this 
time all that men saw in the surrounding landscape was almost as it had been 
seen by our forefathers the Picts and Saxons. I found the prince standing, wiih 
four or five gentlemen of distinguished appearance, under the veranda which 
shaded the fron: of the cottage from the evening sun. The day had been one 
of that sultry atmosphere in which autumn sometimes takes its leave of us, and 
the air from the sea was now delightfully refreshing. The flowers, clustered 
in thick knots over the little lawn, were raising their languid heads, and breath. 
ing their renewed fragrance. All was sweetness and calmness. 


the classics, whose sound was scarcely out of my college ears; and with those 
habits of the humbler ranks, which could have so seldom come to his personal 
knowledge. To his exterior, nature had been singularly favourable. His 
figure, though full, still retained all the activity and grace of youth; his fea- 
tures, though by no means regular, had a general look of manly beauty, and 
his stile was cordiality itself. Ihave often since heard him praised for su- 
preme elegance; but his manner was rather that of a man of great natural 
good-humour, who yet felt his own place in society, and of that degree of in- 
telligence which qualified him to enjoy the wit and talants of others, without 
suffering a sense of inferiority. Among those at table were C******* and 
H***, naines well known in the circles of Devonshire House; Sir P***** 
F******, who struck me at first by his penetrating physiognomy, and who 
was even then suspected of being the author of that most brilliant of all libels, 
Junius; W******, then in the dower of life, and whose subtility and whim 
might be seen in his fine forehead and volatile eyes; some oihers, whose names 
I did not keow, and among them one of low stature, but of singularly animated 
features. He was evidently a military man, and of the Sistey Isle, a prime fa- 
vourite with the prince and everybody ; and I think a secretary in the prince’s 
household. He had just returned from Paris: and as French news was then 
the universe} topic, he took en ample share in the conversation. The name of 
La Fayette happened to be mentioned, as then carrying everything before him 
in France— 

‘I doubt his talents,’ said the prince. 

‘ T more doubt his sincerity,’ said W******. 

‘I still more doubt whether this day three mouths he will bave his head on 
his shoulcers,’ said Sir P*****, 

‘ None can doubt his present popularity,’ said the secretary. 

‘At all events,’ said his highness, * [ cannot doubt that he has wit, which in 
France was always something, and now, in the general crash of pedigree, is 
the only thing. Any manwhocould furnish the Parisians witha bon mot a-day, 
would have a strong chance of succeeding to the throne in the probable va- 
cancy.’ 

‘A case has just occurred in point,’ said the secretary. ‘Last weck La 
Fayette had a quarrel with a battalion of the National Guard on the subject 
of drill; they considering the manual exercise as an infringement of the 
Rights of Man. The general being of the contrary opinion, a depuiation of 
corporals, for anything higher would have looked wo aristocratic, waited on 
him at the quarters of his staff in the Place Vendome, to demand his im- 
mediate resignation. On further inquiry, he ascertained that all the battal- 
ions, amounting to thirty thousand men, were precisely of the same sentiments. 
Next morning happened to have been appointed for a general review of the 
National Guard. La Fayette appeared on the ground as commandant at the 
head of his staff, and after a gallop slong the line, suddenly alighted from his 
horse, and taking a musket on his shoulder, to the utter astonisument of every- 
body walked direct into the centre of the line, aud touk post in the ranks. 
Of course all the field officers flew up to learn the reason. * Gentlemen,’ 
said he, ‘1 am tired of recciving orders as commander-in-chief, and that I 
may give them, 1 have become a private as you see.’ ‘The announcement 
was received with a shout of merriment; and, as in France a pleasantry 
would privilege a man to set fire to the chureh, the general was cheered on 
all sides, was remounted, and the citizen army, suspending the * Rights of 
Man” for the day, proceeded to march and manmuvre according to the drill 
framed by despots and kings’ 

‘ Weil done, La Fayette,’ said the prince, ‘I did not think that there was so 
much in him, ‘To be sure, tu have one’s neck in danger—for the next step 
to deposing would probably be to hang himi—might sharpen a man’s wits a 
good deal.’ 

* Yes,’ said Sir P*****, * so many live by their wits in Paris, that even the 
marquis of the mob might have his chance; but a bon-mot actually saved, 
within these few days, one even so obnoxious as a bishop from being sus per 
col. In the general system of purifying the church by hanging the priests, 
the rabble of the Palais Royal scized the Bishop of Autun, and were proceed- 








The prince, whose politeness was undeviating to all, came forward to meet 
me at once, introduced me to his circle, and entered into conversation ; the 
topic was his beautiful little dwelling. 

* You see, Mr. Marston,’ said he, * we live here like hermits, and in not much 
more space. I give mysclf credit for having made the discovery of this spot. 
I dare say, the name of Brighthelmstone may have been inthe journal of some 
voyager to unknown lands, but I believe I have the honour of being the first who 
ever made it known in London.’ 

I fully acknowledged the taste of his discovery. 

* Why,’ said he, ‘it certeinly is not the taste of Kew, whose chief prospect 
is the ugliest town on the face of the earth, and whose chief zephyrs are the 
breath of its brew-houses and lime-kilns. Hampton Court has always remind- 
ed me of a monastery, which I should never dream of inhabiting unless I put 
on the gown ofa monk. St. James's still looks the hospital that it once was | 
Windsor is certainly a noble structure—Edward's mile of palaces—but that | 
residence is better tenan'ed than by a subject. While here, I have found a | 


| 


**T am monarch of ail I survey.”’ 


‘Yes,’ T observed. ‘ But still a desert highly picturesque, and capable of 


; ° 
This event, as it left her alone | cultivation. 


‘Oh! I hope not,’ he answered laughingly. ‘ The first appearance of culti- | 
Fortunately, cultivation is almost im. 
The soil almost totally prohibits tillage, the sea air prohibits trees, | 


| the shore prohibits trade, nothing can live here but a fisherman or a shrimp; | 


W*"#*#**, come | 


impossibility of our ever being surrounded by London brick and mortar.’ 
A man of a remarkably graceful air bowed to the ca'l, and came towards 


‘Wrt*** said the prince, ‘comfort me, by saying that no man can be ci- | 


as 1713, when she wriies to him, then m Ireland, * If you are very happy, it Is tizenized in this corner of the world.’ 


ill-natured of you not to tell me so, except ‘tis what is inconsistent with mine.’ 


* It is certanly highly improbable,’ was the answer. ‘ And yet, when we 


Her silence and patience under this state of uncertainty, for no less than eight | know John Ball's variety of tastes, and heroic contempt of money in indulging 
aed 
years, must have been partly owing to her awe for Swift, and partly perhaps | them, such things may be. [| Jately found one of my constituents the inhabit- 


to the weak state of her rival's health, which, from year to year, seemed to 
announce speedy dissolution. At length, however, Vanessa’s impatience pre- 
vailed ; and she veutured on the decisive step of writing to Mrs. Johnson 
herself, requesting to know the nature of that connexion. Stella, in reply, 
informed her of her marriage with the dean ; and, full of the highest resentment 
against Swift for having given another female such a right in him as Miss 
Vanhomrigh’s inquiries implied, she sent to him her rival's letter of interro 
7 and, without seeing him, or awaiting his reply, retired to the house of 

t. Ford, near Dublin. Swift, in one of chose paroxysms of fury to which he 
was liable, both from temper and disease, rode instantly to Marley Abbey. 
As he entered the aparimeat the sternoess of his countenance, which was 
peculiarly formed to express the fiercer passsions, struck the unfortunate Va- 
nessa with such terror, that she could scarce ask whether he would uot sit 
down. He answered by flinging a letter on the table; and instantly leaving 


* Life of Swift, prefixed to edition of his works. 





ant of avery pretty villa—which he had built, too, for himself—in Sicily ; 
and of all places, in the Val di Noto, the most notorious spot in the island, or 
perhaps on the earth, for all kinds of desperadoes—the very haunt of Itelian | 
smugglers, refugee Catalonians, expert beyond all living knaves in piracy, and | 
African re.egades. Yet there sat my honest and fat-cheeked friend, with .Etna 
roaring above him ; declaiming on liberty and property, as comfortably as if he 
could not be shot for the tenth of a sixpence, or swept off, chattels and all, at | 
the nod of an Algerine. No, sir. If the whim takes the Londoner, you will | 
have him down here without mercy. To the three per cents nothing is im- 
possible.’ 

* Weill, weil,'said the good-humoured prince, ‘that cannot happen for another 
hundred years ; and in the meantime my prospect will never be shut out. Let 
them build, or pull down the pyramids, if they will. The tide of city wealth 
will never roll through this vailey ; the noise of city life will never fill those 


quiet fields ; the smoke of an insurrectiun of city hovels will never mingle with | during one generation, what can we ask more! Her Grace te a 
Here, at all events, I have spent | lent hit—the last flash of my old friend Selwyn. It happens that y 


the freshness of such an evening as this. 





| “ But we are not on speaking terms with the captain. 


ing to treat him “ a la lanterne’ as an aristocrat. It must be owned that the 
lamps in Paris, swinging by ropes across the streets, offer really a very strik- 
ing suggestion for giving a final lesson in politics. It wasnight, and the lamp 
was tnmmed. They were already letting it down for the bishop to be his 
successor ; when he observed, with the coolness of a spectator—"* Gentlemen, 
if Lam to take the place of that lamp, it does not strike me that the street 
will be better | ghted.”. The whimsicality of the idea caught them at once ; 
a bishop for a reverbére was a new idea; they roared with laughter at the 
conception, and bid him go home for a “ bon enfant !”” 

‘ I cannot equal the Lafayette story,’ said C******, ‘but I remember one 
not unlike it, when the Duke of Ratiand was Irish viceroy. Charlemont was 
reviewing a brigade of his volunteers when he found a sudden stop in one 
of the movements; a troop of flavalry on a flank choosing to exhibit a 
will of their owo inan extraordinary way. If the brigade advanced, they 
halted; if it halted, they advanced. The captain bawledin vain. Aide-de- 
camp after aide-de-camp was sent to inquire the cause; they all came back 
roating with laughter. At length Charlemont, rather irritated by the ridicule 
of the display, rode down the line and desired the captain to order them to 
move; not a man stirred ; they were as immovable as a wall of brass. He 
then took the affair upon himself; end angrily asked, “ if they meant to in- 
sulthim.’’ * Nota bit of it, my lord,” cried out all the Paddies together. 

" 

My story next came upon the fapis; and the sketch of my capture by the 
free-traders was listened to with polite interest. 

‘Very possibly I may have some irregular neighbours,’ was the prince's re- 
mark. * But, it must be confessed, that I am the intruder on their domain, not 
they on mine ; and, if I were plundered, perbaps I should not have much more 
right to complain, than a whale-catcher has of being swamped by a blow of the 
tail, or a man fond of law being forced to pay a bill of costs.’ 

‘On the contrary,’ said the secretary, ‘I give them no slight credit for their 
forbearance ; for the sacking of this cottage would, probaby, be an easier ex- 
ploit than beating off a revenue cruiser, and the value of their prize would be 
worth many a successful run. I make it a point never to go to war with the 
multitude. I had a little lesson the subject myself, within the week, in Paris’— 

An attendant here brought in a letter for the prince, which stopped the narra- 
tive. The prince honoured the letter with a smile. 

‘It is from Devonshire House,’ said he—‘a very charming woman the 
Duchess ; just enough of the woman to reconcile us to the wit, and just enough 
of the wit to reconcile us to the woman. She laughingly says she is growing 
“ heartless, harmless, and old.” What a pity that so fine a creature should grow 
any of the three!’ * 

‘ There is no great fear of that,’ observed Sir P*****, ‘ if it is to be left to 
her Grace’s own decision. There is no question in the wor'd on which a fine 
woman is more deliberate in coming to a conclusion.’ 

* Well, weil,’ said the prince ; * she, at least, is privileged. Diamonds never 
grow old.’ ‘etd 

* They may require a little resetting now and then, however, said I. 


‘Yes, perhaps; but it is only once in a hundred years. ne 
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—another ne woman was mentioned—‘ bas looked rather distantly 
mer associates since her husband was created a marquis. “ ; 
other day,” says the duchess, “‘ for a particular friend of hers, the wife of an 
earl.” ‘I have not seen her for a long time,” was the answer. Selwyn whis. 
pered at the moment, “I dare say, long enough—she has not seea her since 
the ”? 


«If Selwyn,’ said Sir P**#**, * had not made such a trade of wit; if he had 
not been such a palpable machine for grinding every thing into bons-mots ; if 
his distillation of the dross of common talk into the spirit of pleasantry were 
less tardy and less palpable ; I should have allowed him to be’— 

* What !’ asked some one from the end of the table. 

* Less a bore than he was,’ was the succinct answer. ‘ 

‘ For my part,” said the prince, ‘I think that old George was amusing to the 
last. He had great observation of oddity, and, a will admit, that he had no 
slight opportunities ; for he was a member of, | believe, every club for five 
miles round St. James's. But he was slow. Wit should be like a pistol shot ; 
a flash end a hit, and both best when they come closesttogether. Still, he was 
a fragment of en age gone by, and I prized him as I should a piece of pottery 
from Herculaneum ; its use past away, but its colours not extinguished ; and, 
though altogether valueless a: the time, curious as the beau reste of a pipkin of 
antiquity.’ 

‘ Shesidan,’ observed C***#***, * amounts, in my idea, to a perfect wit, at 
once keen and polished ; nothing either of violence or virulence—nothing of 
the sabre or the saw; his weapon is the stiletto, fine as a needle, yet i strikes 
home.’ 

‘ Apropos,’ said the prince, * does any one know whether there is to be a de- 
tate this evening! He was to have dined here. What can have happened 
to him ?’ 

‘ What always happens to him,” said one of the party ; ‘he has postponed it. 
Ask Sheridan for Monday at seven, and you will have bim next week on Tues 
day ateight. “ Procrastination is the thief of time,” to him more than, I 
suppose, any other man living.” 

* At all events,’ said H***, ‘it is the only thief that Sheridan has to fear. 
His present condition defies all the skili of larceny. He is completely in the 
position of Horace’s traveller—he might sing in a forest of felons.’ 

At this moment the sound of a post-chaise was heard rushing up the avenue, 
and Sheridan soon made his appearance. He was received by the prince with 
evident gladness, and by all the tab’e with congratulations on his having arrived 
at all. He was abundant in apologies ; among the rest ‘his carriage had 
broken down halfway—he had been compelled to spend the morning with 
Charles Fox—he had been subpeenaed on the trial of one of the Scottish con- 
spirators—he had been summoned on a committee of a contested election.’ 

pe prince smiled sceptically enough at this succession of causes to produce 
the single effect of being an hour behind-hand. 


‘The prince bows at every new excuse,’ said H*** at my side, ‘as Boileau | 


took off his hat at every plagiarisin in his friend's comedy—on the score of old 
acquaintance. If one word of all this is true, it may be the breaking down of 
his post-chaise, and even that he probably broke down for the sake of the 
excuse. Sheridan could not walk from the door to the dinner table without a 
stratagem.’ 

I had now, forthe first time, an opportunity of seeing this remarkable nan. He 
was then in the prime of life, of his fame, and of his powers. His countenance 
struck me at a glance, as the most characteristic that I had everseen. Fancy 
may do much, but I thought that I could discover in his physiognomy every 
quality for which he was distinguished : the pleasantry of the man of the world, 
the keen observation of the great dramatist, and the vividness and daring of the 
first-rate oretor His features were fine, but their combination was so power- 
fully intellectual, that, at the moment when he turned his face to you, you felt 
that you were looking on a man of the highest order of faculties. None of the 
leading men of his day had a physiognomy so palpably meotal. Burke's spec- 


tacled eyes told but little; Fox, with the grand outlines of a Greek sage, had | 
no mobility of feature; Pitt was evidently no favourite of whatever goddess | 


presides over beauty at our birth. But Sheridan’s countenance was the actual! 
mirror of one of the most glowing, versatile, and vivid minds in the world. His 
eyes alone would have given expression to a face of clay. I never saw in 
human head orbs so large, of so intense a black, and of such sparkling lustre 
His manners, too, were then admirable ; easy without negl gence, and respect- 
ful, as the guest at a royal table, without a shadow of servil ty. He also was 
wholly free from that affectation of epigram, which temp:s a man who cannot 
help knowing that his good things are recorded. He lwughed, and listened, 
and rambled through the common topics of the day, with all the evidence of 
one enjoying the moment, and glad to contribute to its enjoyment; and yet, in 
all this ease, I could see that remoter thoughts, from time to time, passed 
through his mind. In the midst of our gaiety, the contraction of his deep and 
noble brows showed that he was wandering far away from the slight topics of 
the table ; and I could imagine what he might be, when struggling against the 
gigantic strength of Pitt, or thundering against Indian tyranny before the Peer- 
age in Westminster Hall. 
fag’ Well, Sheridan, what news have you brought with you 1’ asked the prince. 
The answer was a laugh. ‘ Nothing, but that Downing Street has turned 
into Parnassus. ‘The astounding fact is, that Grenville has teemed, and, as the 
fruits of the long vacation, has produced a Latin epigram. 


** Veris risit Amor rosas caducas : 
Cui Ver—* Vane puer, tuine flores, 
Queso, perpetuum manent in evum 


a0 


The prince laughed. ‘He writes on the principle, of course, that in one’s 
dotage we are privileged to return to the triflings of our infancy, and that 
Downing Street cannot be better employed in these days than as a chapel of 
ease to Eton.’ ‘ 

* Yet, even there, he is put a translator,’ said Sir P*****, 


*“ The tenth transmitter of an idler’s line,” 
It is merely a rechauffé of the old Italian. 


** Amor volea schernir la primavera 
Sulla breve durata e passegiera 
Dei vaghi fiori suoi. 
Ma la bella stagione a lui rispose 
Forse i piacere tuoi 
Vita piu longa avran delle mie rose.” ’ 


The prince, who, under Cyril Jackson, had acquired no trivial scholarship’ | 


now alluded to a singular poetical production, printed in 1618, which seemed 
distinctly to announce the Freach Revolution. 


“* Festinat propere cursu jam temporis ordo, 
Quo locus, et Franci majestas prisca, senatus, 
Papa, sacerdotes, miss, simulacra, Deique 
Fictitu, atque omnis superos exosa potestas, 
Judicio Domini justo sublata peribent.” 


‘ The production is certainly curious,’ remarked W****** ; ‘ but poets al- 
ways had something of the fortuae-teller; and it is striking, that in many of 
the modern Italian Latinists you will find more instances of strong declamation 
against Rome, and ageirst France as its chief supporter, than perhaps in any 
other authorship of Europe. Anudacity was the result of terror All Italy re- 
minds one of the p»pal palace at Avignon—the banqueting-rooms above, the 
dungeons of the Inquisition below ; popes and princes feasting within sound of 
the rack and scourge. The Revolution is but the ripening of the disease ; the 
hydroph bia which has been lurking in the system for centuries.’ 

‘Why, then,’ said Sheridan, 
France may be running mad without waiting for the moon; mad in broad day ,; 
absolutely stripping off, not merely the royal livery which she wore for the last 
five hundred years with so much the look of a well-bred footman ; but tearing 
away the last coverture of the national nakedness. Well; in a week or two 
of this process, she will have got rid not only of church and king, but of laws, 
property, and personal freedom Bat, | ask, what business have we to inter- 
fere’? If she is madder than the maddest of March hares, she is only the less 
dangerous ; she will probably dash out her braims against the first wall she can- 
not spring over.’ 

‘But at least, we know that mischief is already done among ourselves 
Those French affairs are dividing our strength in the House,’ remarked 
Cereeees 

* What then?’ quickly demanded Sheridan. 
the nightmare, while I feel my eyes open ! 
the example of France ; but [ as little dread it as I should a fire at the Pole 
He thinks tnat Englishmen have such a passion for foreign importations, that if 
the pestilence were raging on the other side of the Channel, we should send 
for specimens. My proposition is, that the exemple of France is more likely 
to make slaves of us then re publicans.’ 

‘Is it,’ asked W******, ‘to make us 








* What is it to me if others have 
Burke, in his dreams may dread 






“ Ply from mir or tyrants to the thro:e !” 


‘I laugh at the whole,” replied Sheridan, ‘as a bugbear. I have no fear of 
France as either a schoolmaster, or a seducer, of England. France is a lonatic 
and who dreads a lunatic after his first paroxyem! Exhaustion, disgust, decay, 
perhaps death, are the natural results. If there is any peril to us, it is only 
from our meddling. The lunatic never revenges himself bot on his keeper. ij 
should leave the patient to the native doctors, or to those best of al! doctors for 


' 
‘shall we all wonder at what all expected! 


mad nations, suffering, shame, and time. Chain, taunt, or torment the lunatic, 
ond he rewards you by knocking out your brains.’ 

* Those are not exactly the opinions of ovr friend Charles,’ observed the 
prince with peculiar emphasis. 

* No,’ was the reply. ‘I think for myself. Some would take the mad-man 
by the hand, and treat him as if in possession of his senses. Burke would 
gather all the dignitaries of Church and State, and treat him as a demoniac ; 
attempt to exorcise the evil spirit, and if it continued intractable, solemnly ex- 
communicate the by bell, book and candle. But, as I do not like 
throwing away my trouble, | should let him alone.’ 

*The doctrine of confiscation is startling to all property,’ remarked the 
prince. ‘I wish Charles would remember, that his strength lies in the aris- 
tocracy.’ 

* No man knows it better,’ observed W——. ‘ But I strongly doubt whether 
his consciousuess of his own extraordinary talents is not at this moment tempt- 
ing him to try a new source of hazard. The people, nay, the populace, are a 
new element to him, and to all I can conceive a man of pre-eminent ability, 
as much delighted with diiliculty as inferior men are delighted with ease. Fox 
has msnaged the aristocracy so long, and has bridle: them with so much the 
hand of a master, that what he might have once considered as an achievement, 
he now regards as child's play. If Alexander's taming Bucephalus was a tri- 
umph for a noble boy, I scarcely think that, alter passing the Granicus, he 
would have been proud of his fame as a horse breaker. Fox sees, as all men 
see, that — changes, for either good or ill, are coming on the world. Next 
to that of a great king, perhaps the most tempting rank to ambition would be 
that of a great demagogue.’ 

The glitter of Sheridan's eye, and the glow which passed across his cheek, 
as he lvoked at the speaker, showed how fully he agreed with the sentiment ; 
and I expected some bold burst of eloquence. But, with that sudden change 
of tone and temper which was among the most curious characteristics of the 
man, he laughingly said, ‘At all events, whatever the Revolution may do to 
our neighbours, it will do a vast deal of good to ourselves. The clubs were 
growing su dull, that I began to think of withdrawing my name from them al! 
Their principal supporters were daily yawning themselves to death. The 
wiser part were flying into the country, where, at least, their yawning would 
not be visible ; and the rest remained enveloped in dry and dreary newspapers, 
| like the herbs of a ** Hortus siceus.”” White's was an hospital of the deaf and 
dumb ; and Brookes's strongly resembled Westminster Hall in the long vaca- 
tion. It was in the midst uf this general doze that the news from Psris came 
1 assure you the effects were miraculous —the universal spasm of lock-jaw waa 
no more. Men no longer regarded each other with a despairing glance in St. 
James's Street, and passed on. Al! was sudden sociability. Even in the city 
people grew communicative, and puus were committed that would have struck 
their forefathers with amazement. 
speeches the other night: ** The tempest had come, at once bending down the 
summits of the forest and stirring up the depths of the pvol.” One of the 
aldermen, on being told that the French were preparing to pass the Waal, said, 
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they should glass their wall 

‘the newspapers now arrived and France for a while engrossed the conver- 
sation. ‘The famous Mirabeau had just made an oration with which all France 
was ringing 

‘That man’s character,’ said the prince, after reading some vehement por- 
tions of his speech, * per; icxes me more and more. An aristocrat by birth, he 
is 4 democrat by passion ; but he has palpably come into the world too eurly, or 
too lace for power. Under Louis XIV, he would have made a magnificent 
minister ; under his successor, a splendid courtier; but under the present un 
fortunate king, he must be either the brawler or the buffoon, the incendiary or 
the sport of the people. Yet he is evidently a man of singolar ability, and if 
he knows how to manage his popularity, he may yet do great things.’ 

* | always,’ said Sheridan, ‘ am inclined to predict well of the man who takes 
advantage of his time. ‘This ts the true faculty for public life; the true test 
| of commanding capacity. There are thousands who have ability, for one who 
knows how to make use of it; as we are told that there are monsters in the 
depths of the ocean which never come up to the light. But I prefer your levia- 
thaa, which, whether he s'smbers im the calm or rushes through the siorm, 
shows all his magnitude to the eye.’ 

‘And gets himnseif harpooned for his pains,’ observed W*****, 

‘ Well, then, at least he dies the death of a hero,’ was the reply-—‘ tempest- 
ing the brine, and perhaps even sinking the harpooner.’ He utvered this sen- 
timent with such sudden ardour, that ell listened while he declarmed— I can 
imagine no worse fate for aman of true talent than to linger down into the 
grave; to find the world disappearing from bin while he remains in it; his po. 
litical vision growing indistinct, his poli ical ear losing the voice of man, his pas- 
sions growing stagnant, a'l his sevsibilities palpably paralyzing, while the world 
is as loud, busy, and brilliant round him asever—with but one sense remainiog, 

the unhappy consciousness that, though not yet dead, he is buried; a figure, if 
not of scorn, of pity; entombed under the compassionate gaze of mankind, and 

| forgotten before he has mouldered. Who that could die im the vigour of bis 
life, would wish to drag on existence like Somers, coming to the Council day 
after day without comprehending a word? or Marlborough, babbling out bis 
own imbecility! If lam to die, let me die in hot blood, lec me die like the lion 
biting the spear that has entered his heart, or springing upon the hunter who 

| has struck him—not like the crushed snake, miserable and mutilated, hiding 
itself in its hole, and torpid before it is torued into clay !’ 

‘Will Mirabeau redeem France?’ asked the prince ; ‘ or will he overwhelm 
| the throne ?’ 

‘I never heard of any one but Saint Christopher,’ said Sheridan, sportively, 
| ‘who could waik through the ocean, and yet keep his head above water. Mira 
| beau is out of soundings already.’ 
| ‘ Burke,’ said F*****,* predicts that he must perish ; that the Revolution 

will go on, increasing in terrors; and that it would be as easy to stop a planet 
| launched thrvugh space, as the progress of France to ruin.’ 
| 
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‘So be it,’ said Sheridan, with sudden animation. ‘* There have been revolu. 
tions in every age of the world, but the world has outlived them all. Like 
tempests, they may wreck a royal fleet now and theo; but they prevent the 

ocean from being a pond, and the air from being 4 pestilence. 1 am content 
| if the world is the better for all this, thoagh France may be the worse. I am 
a political optimist, in spite of Voltaire; or, 1 ogree with a better man and a 
| greater poct—* All's weil that ends well.”’’ 
| ‘The prince soon after rose from table, and led the way into the library, where 
We spent some time in looking over an exquisite collection of drawings of Greece 
and Albania, a present from the French king to bis royal highness. The win- 
dows were thrown open, and the fresh scents of the flower garden were deli- 
cious; the night was ca'm, and the moon gleamed far over the quiet ocean 
| At this moment a soft sound of music arose at a distance. I looked in vain 
| for the musicians—none were visible. ‘The strain. incomparably managed, now 
approached, now receded, now seemed to ascend from the sea, now to stoop 
| from the sky. All crowded to the casement—to me, a stranger and unexpect- 
ing, all was surprise and spell. I, almost unconsciously, repeated the fine lines 
| in the Tempest :— 
‘* Where should this music be’ I’ the air, or the earth ' 
It sounds no more ; and sure, it waits upon 
Some god of the island— 
This music crept by me upon the waters, 
Allaying both their fury and my passion 
With its sweet air—But ‘tis gone ! 
No, it begins egain.” 
The prince returned my quotation with a gracions smile, and the words of 
the great poet, 
| * This is no mortal business, nor no sound 
‘This the earth owns.” 


The private band, stationed in one of the thickets, had been the mag cians 

Supper was laid in this handsome apartment, not precisely 
* The spare Sabine feast, 
A radish and an egg,” 
but perfectly simple, and perfectly elegant. The service was Sevre, and I ob- 
served on it the arms of the Duke of Orleans, combined with those of the prince. 
| ft had been a present from the most luxurious, and most unfortunate man on 
| earth. And thus closed my first day in the exclasive worid. 
{ To be continued ) 
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As Burke said, in one of his sybilline | 


that if the Dutch would take Ais advice, and if iron spikes were not enough, | 
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Montezuma, A. Bh. Lowber,| “19, “ 49, ““ 1D oye J 7 
Roscius, J. Collins | “95, © 95, «« gel gg’ ws te fe) 
Europe, A.©. Marshall, Aug. 1, Dee. 1, April I) @ 19. “ Tae 19 
independence, Nye, hh “7 O68, oe gg 
Shefhetd, F.P allen, “13, “ Ig, «© glo : 

New Vork, Cropper, | “ 19, « jg ow % 3 ds ro. godupe : 
Siddons, Cobb, “95, “* $5, gO) Ig oe ge ag 
Cambridge, Barstow, Sept.l, Jan, 1, May J) * Je w 1 
Ashburton i Muttioson, | =“ 7 4, 7; * oo, 2s. “ 
8. Whitney, Thompeon, “ns, * Bg, * 12 Nov. 1, March L. duly 1 
Columbus, ole, i “38, ** 19, © Jol ot go "« F 
Sheridan, | #9, ** 95, gel gg, ee gto ag 
South America, Bailey, jOct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1} “ Ie, * 19. “ 
G. Washington,|A. Burrows, | “ 7, * % * | 95, gg oo 
United Staies, lrition, “13, “ 33, “ t3Dec. |, April i Avg. 1 
England, B.L. Waite, | “19, “ 10, BO Flak gh oa g 
Garrick, |Skiddy, “8 ,. § 68 4 14 "4, “ 
«oxford, iJ. Rathbone, |\Nov,1, March 1, July Hh. 39, % @, * Ot 


These ships are al! of the fretclnes, and ably commanded, with elegant aceommoa- 
dations forpassengers The price of pasenpe hen New York to Liverpool tatwed at 
$100, without wines or liquors, and from Liverpoolto New York ai 46 guineas, includ- 
me Bd flores, and bedding 
either the captains nor owners of these ships will be reaponsrbdle for any letters 
parcels,or packagessent by them, onless regular bills of lading are signed therefor 
Agents for ships Oxford, North America Europe, Columbus, South America, Engiand 
New York, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co. or ©. I. MARSHALL, N.Y. 
BARING, BROTMERS & Co., Liverpool, 
Agents for shipe 8. Whitney, Virginian, Sheffield.anc Pnited States, 
ROBERT KERMIT. NY. 
T. & |. SANDS & Co., Liverpool, 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Independence, Roscoe, and George Warhington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-at., N.Y. 
WILDES, PICK ERSOILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpoo). 
Agents for ships Kosctus, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick. 
E. K. COLLIN 8 & Co., wew York, 
WM. & JAS. RROWN, @ Co. Liverpoo 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To eail from New Vork on the 6th, 16th, and 94th, and from Havre on 
the Ist, 8th, and 24th of every month, as follows, vig. : 





Ships. , Masters. Days of as = 4 from New-|Daysof Sailing from Havre 
ork. 

Argo. ©, Anthony,jr [March ®, July 8, Nov. S/April 94, Ang. 04, Dec. 94 
Francoisler, Ainsworth, “ « ©“ § “ iMay 1, Sept. i, Jan. | 
Burgundy, D, Lines, oo 8, * “ta §,. * SS ~ © 
Emeraid, |\Hlowe April 8, Aug. & Dec *§ 6 *§  * £8 
Rhone, J.4.Wotton,| “ 16, © 36, “16lune 1, Oct. 1, Feb & 
Ville de Lyon, |C. Stoddard, *. s, '* Be, oa & &: *- Ge’ 6 
Albany, |Watson, May 48, Sept. 6,Jan. 6] * 4, * @, % O@ 
Silvie DeGrasse, . Weiderholdt} * 16, * 16, “I6iuly 1, Nov. 1, March) 
Louis Philippe, \J. Castoff, “ Fh © Be, “on ° s, Ss = @ 
Duch d’Orleans,'|A. Richardson,June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. 6] * @6, * @4, 96 
Suily, WeThompron, * 16, * 16, * M6lAng 1, Deo. 3, April 3 
lowa, \W. W. Peli. 7 Oe “oo .* 6 - @ 


J 

There vessels are al) of the fret classand ably commanded, with saperiorand elegant 
accommodations for passengers,comprising allthat may be required for comfort and 
convenence. 

The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines, which will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices 

©, BOLTON, POX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 

WM. WHITLOCK, Jr.. 46 Souths. 





STEAM BETWEEN NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 
NE STEAM SHI* “GREAT WESTERN,” Lieut. James Hosken, R. N., Com- 
mander, is appointed to sail in 1843, as under 
From New York for Ravenpes. From Liverpool for New York. 








TWICE onc cocevetnccdsbes uly 13 Saturday -e«ee June 17 

THUR BY nos cen ccececsnncce Allg, 31 Saturday .......necccceccnverce Aug. & 

Thursday 22. nen¢eeenees- » Vet 19 Saturday .....2.-- + cece cececeee Sept. 23 
Pare from New York......-<+««- One hundred dollars, and @5 Steward’ Pee. 
Pare to New Vork.......6.cc0cee Thirty Guineas, and one Guinea Steward's Fee. 


Applications for passage froma distance, accompanied by a remittance of half pas- 
sage Money, Wileccure the best accommudauon Unsngaged. 
For freight or passage apply to 
26th May, 1842.—a j3t 


THE NEW LIN® NEW YORK AND LIVEKPOOL PACKETS. 
To Sail from New York on the 16th, acd from Liverpool on the 6th of every Month 


RICHARD (RVIN. 98 Pront etreet 





Ships. | Capteins. ftons|Days of sailing fm.N.¥4 Days from Liverpool 
New ie eat | Woodhouse! 1200) May 19, Sept. 18, Jan. 16July 5, Nov. 5, March ® 
Ship Rochester | Britton } S50 lan. 16, Oet. 16, Peh. iSlaug 5, Dec 5, April 6 
N. 5s. Hottinguer | Sursley lise taly 16, Nov. 16, Mch l0i8ep. 5, Jan. 5, May 6 
N. 8. Liverpool |Eldriige \1h} Aug. 16, Dec, 10, Apr. Met. 6, Feb. 6, June & 





‘These are new, elegant, subtantial, faet-sailing. Piret Clase Ships, all builtin the 
city of New York ; are commanded by men of experience and almiity, and will be 
despatched punctually on the 16th of each month from New York, aod the Sth of each 
month from Liverpool 

Tieir Cabing are clegant and very commodious, and are furnished with whatever 
can conduce to the ease and comfort of the Passengers. 

Neither the captains or owners of these Ships will be ree voneible for any letters 

reels, OF packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor, 


Por freight or passage apply to 
’ . she id WOODHULL & MINTURN’S 
87 south-etreet, N. ¥.,.~or to 
PIELDEN, BROTHERS. & Cn., 
Liverpool. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
7 Shipeofthie Line willhereafter leave New York on theist,and Haveron the 
16th of eaeh month asfoliows : 
From New York Prom Havre 
istJan. May and Sept. Utica, ?. Newitt, master, 16th Feb. Jue, and Oct., 
ist Fob, June and Oct. 8t. Nicholas, (new) J B. Pell,master,6th March Jaly,and Nov 
IstMarch, Julyand Nov. Oneida,(new) J, Punk,master, 10th April -pug-cane Dee. 
ist April, Aug. and Dec Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May. Sept.,end Jan. 
The accommodations of these shipsere not ourpecess fombining Gltnes nay be re. 
quired forcomfort. Theprice of cabin passage is $100. Passengers wilibe supp!ed 
wit! every requisite, withthe exception of winesand liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded by the eubseribers freefrom any otherthanthe e1pen- 
ase actuallyineurred on them fos Cretgetocvecente, Somtyes 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents,No. 9 Tontine Building, New York. 
RONNAPFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 


TINGSTON MINERAL SPRING.—Toe ancereigoed hos toe eatestaction of senounc 
kK te the public that he has leased fur the enaning season, the privilege of using the water 
the Boring recently drecovered oo the promises of Mr. Morton, om Ube road leading 10 Porteanouth 
Harbows. The efficacy of Une water 19 variogs complaints  eufficiently well evtablished, and 
the beorfite it bestows upon all who partake of it, are feat from the hundreds that every 
morning Veit it The snalyee whith has been made of the water by Professor Wilttaneoa, of 
Queen's Coliege. proves that in point of streagth aad eharncter it is equal, J net euperior to the 
celebrated waters of Cheltenham and Leamington 

It w the wtentson of the eubseriver with ae latle deley asp to hevea 
om where those who wih to partake of (ne water, may do so wich comfort and ease, and where 
uber refreshments may atell times be hed. Bathe, both hot and cold, will be 
buukding now nearly com, , aod for the accommedation of wvelide or of those whose time 
nennation dees vot allow them to walk to the Spring, Cale will ran to and from the Soring and 
the town. The water will alee be Benled, peeked and forwarded ta of 
eowntry 204 ag neies extnblabed at whieh this most valuable auxiliary to 
tines be obta and. 

Famsbes of others who with to cen pm of all the benefits whe te = may take 

tickets, the terms of whieh will be ascertained 00 Opp beers 
oe JAMES BONE. 


Kingston, April 26, 1242, 


Apr.2%—1 yr 
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MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 

[We were compelled by want of room to omit a few paragraphs at the 
close of the last cha; ter we published. These merely announced the interrup- 
tion of the conversation between Mr. Pecksniff and Jonas, by the sudden 
appearance of Tom Pinch, who squainted the former that ‘ the gentleman who 
was ill at the Dragon lest winter, and the young lady who attended him,’ were 
in the immediate neighbourhood, and would be at Mr. Pecksniff’s house in less 


than a minote ) 
CHAPTER xx1. 

The knocking at Mr. Peckeniff's door, though loud , bore no resem- 
blance whatever to the noise of an American railway train at full speed. It may 
be well to begin the present chapter with this frank admission, lest the reader 
should imagine that the sounds now deafening this history's ears have any con- 
sestien witb the knocker on Mr, Pecksniff's duor, or with the great amount of 
pe corgrs pretty equally divided between that worthy man and Mr. Pinch, of 
which its strong performance was the cave. Ug 

Mr. Pee s house is more than 4 thousand leagues away ; and again this 
happy chronicle has Liberty and Moral Sensibility for its high companions. 
Again it breathes the blessed air of Independence : again it contemplates with 
pious awe that moral sense which rende’s unto Cesar nothing that is his; 
again inhales that sacred at pere which was the life of pim—oh noble 
patriot, with many followers !— dreamed of Freedom in a slave's embrace, 
and waking sold her offspring and his own in pubic markets. 

How the wheels clank aad rattle, and the tram-road shakes, as the train 
rushes on! And now the engive yells, as it were lashed and tortured like a 
living labourer, and writhed in agony. A poor fancy ; for steel and iron are of 
infinitely greater account, in this commonwealth, than flesh and biood If the 
cunning work of man be urged beyond its power of endurance, it has within it 
the elements of its own revenge; whereas the wretched mechanism of the 
Divine Hand is dangerous with no such property, but may be tampered with, 
and crushed, and broken, at the driver's pleasure. Look at tha: engine! It 
shall cost « man more dollars in the way of penalty and fine, and savisfaction of 
the outraged law, 10 deface in wantonness that senseless mass of metal, than 
to take lives of twenty human creatures ! us the stars wink upon the 
bloody stripes ; and Liberty pulls down her cap upon her eyes, and owns Op- 
pression in its vilest t for her sister. — 

The driver of the train whose noise awoke to the present chapter, was 
certainly troubled with no such reflections as those : nor is it very probable that 
his mind was disturbed by any reflections at all. He leaned with folded arms 
and crossed legs against the side of the carriage, smoking; and, except when 
he expressed, 4 a grunt as short as his pipe, his approval of some particularly 
dexterous aim on the part of his colleague, the fireman, who beguiled his 

leisure by throwing logs of wood from the tender at the nomerous stray cattle 
on the line, he preserved a composure so immovable, and an indifferance so 
complete, that if the locomotive had been a sucking-pig, he could not have been 
more perfectly indifferent to its doings. Notwithstanding the tranquil state of 
thie officer, and his unbroken peace of mind, the train was proceeding with 
tolerable rapidity ; and the rails being but poorly leid, the jolts and bumps u 
met with in ite progress were neither slight nor few. 

There were three great caravans, or cors attached. The ladies’ car, the 

men's car, and the car for negroes: the latter painted black, as an appro- 
priate compliment to its nee Martin and Mark Tapley were in the first, 
as it was the most comfortable ; and, being far from full, received other gentle- 
men who, like them, were unblessed by the society of ladies of their own. 
They were seated side by side, and were engaged in earnest conversation, 

? And 80, Mark,’ said Martin, looking at him with an anxious expression,— 
‘and so you are glad we heve left New York far behind us, are you !’ 

* You, sir,’ said Mark. ‘fam. Precious glad.’ 

* Were you not * jolly” there 1’ asked Martin. 

*On the contrairy, sir,’ retarned Mark. ‘The jolliest week as ever | spent 
in my life, was that there week at Pawkins’s.’ 

‘What do you think of our prospects!’ inquired Martin, with an air that 
plainly said he had avoided the question for some time. 

‘Uncommon bright, sir,’ returned Mark. 


in a bet er place than the Walley of Eden. And I'm told,’ added Mark after a 
pause, ‘as there's lots of serpents there, sv we shall come out quite complete 
and reg’lar.’ 

So far from dwelling upon this agreeab!e piece of information with the le ast 
dismay, Mark's face grew rad ant as he called it to mind: 8» very radiant, that 
& stranger might have supposes he had all his life been yearning for the society 
of serpents, and now hailed w.th delight the approaching consummat on of his 
fondest wishes. 

* Who told you that!’ asked Martin, sternly. 

“A military officer,’ said Mark. 

*Confound you fora ridiculous fellow !’ cried Martin, laughing heartily in 
spite of himself. * What military officer! you know they spring up in every 
field’ — 

* As thick as scarecrows in England, sir,’ interposed Mark, ‘ which is a sort 
of militia themselves, being entirely coat and wescoat, with a stick inside. Ha, 
ha !—Don’t mind me, sir; it's my way sometimes. [ can’t help being jolly.— 
Why it was one of them inwading conquerors at Pawkins’s, as told me. “Am 
I rightly informed,” he says—not exactly through his nose, but as if he'd gota 
stoppage in it, very high up—‘that you're a going to the Walley of Eden!” 
“T heard some talk on it,” I told him. “ On!" says he, “if you should ever 
happen to go to bed there—you may, you know,” he says, “in course of time 
as civilisation progresses—don't forget to take a axe with you.” I looks at 
him tolerable hard. “ Fleas!” says I. * And more,” says he. ** Wampires!” 


says I. “And more,” says he. ‘ Musquitoes, perhaps!” says I, ‘ And 
more,” says he. ‘“ What more!” says I. “ Saakes more,” says he; “ rattle- 
enakes. You ‘re right to a certain extent, stranger; there air some cate 


wampous chawers in the small way too, as graze upon a human pretty strong ; 
but don't mind them-—they’re company. It’s snakes,’’ he says, * as you "Il object 
to: and whenever you wake and see one in a upright pester on your bed,” he 
says, “ like a corkscrew with the handle off a sittin’ on its bottom ring, cut him 
down, for he means wenom.”’’ 

* Why didn’t you tell me this before !’ cried Martin, with an expression of 
face which set off the cheerfulness of Mark's visage to great advantage. 

* 1 never thought on it, sir," said Mark. ‘lt come in at one ear, and went out 
at the other But Lord love us, he was one of another company I dare say, 
and only nade up the story that we might go to his Eden, and not the opposition 


* There ’s some probability in that,’ observed Martin. ‘I can honestly say 
ahat I hope so, with all my heart.’ 

‘I’ve not a doubt about it, sir,’ returned Mark, who, full of the inspiriting in- 
fluence of the anecdote upon limself, had for the moment forgotten its probable 
effect upon his master: ‘anyhow, we must live, you know, sir.’ 

‘ Live !’ cried Martin. * Yes, it’s easy to say live; but if we should happen 
not to wake when rattlesnakes are making corkscrews of themselves upon our 
beds, it may not be sv easy to do it.’ 


‘And that 's a fact,’ said a voice so close in his ear that it tickled him. | 


* That 's dreadful true.’ 
Martin looked round, and found that a gentleman, on tue seat behind, had 


thrust his head between himself and Mark, and sat with his chin resting on the | 


back rail of their little bench, entertaiming himself with their conversation. 
He was as languid and listless in his looks as most of the gentlemen they had 
seen ; his cheeks were so hollow that he seemed to be always sucking them in ; 
and the sun had burnt him—nota wholesome red or brown, but dirty yellow. 
He had bright dark eyes, which he kept half closed ; only peeping out of the 
corners, and even then with a glance that seemed to say,‘ Now you won't over- 
reach mé; you want to, but you won't.’ His arms rested carelessly on his 


knees as he leant forward ; in the palm of his left hand, as English rostics | 


have their slices of cheese, he had a cake of tobacco ; in his right a penknife 
He struck into the dialogue with as little reserve as if he had been specially 


called in, days before, to hear the arguments on both sides, and favour them | 


with his opinion ; and he no more contemplated or caved for the possibility of 
their not desiring the honour of his acquaintance or interference in their private 
affairs, than if he had been a bear or a buffalo. 

* That,’ he repeated, nodding condescendingly to Martin, as to an outer bar- 
barian and foreigner, ‘is dreadful trae. Dara all manner of vermin.’ 

Martin could not help frowning for a moment, as if he were disposed to in- 
sinuate that the gentleman had unconsciously ‘darned’ himself But remem. 
bering the wisdom of doing at Rome as Romans do, he smiled with the pleasant- 
est expression he could assume upon so short a notice. 

Their new friend said no more just then, being busily employed in cutting a 

uid or plag from his cake of tobacco, and whistling softly to himself the while 
hen he had shaped it to his liking, he took out his old plag, and deposited 
the same on the back of the seat between Mark and Martin, while he thrust the 
new one into the hollow of his cheek, where it looked like a large walnut, or tol 
pippin. Finding it quite satisfactory, he stuck the point of his knife into 
the old plug, and holding it out for their inspection, remarked with the air of a 
man who had not lived in vain, that it was ‘ used up considerable.’ Then he 
tossed it away; put his knife into one pocket and his tobacco into another ; 
rested his chin upon the rail as before ; and approving of the pattern on Mar- 
tin's waistcoat, reached out his hand to feel the texture of that garment. 
* What do you call this now '’ he asked. 


‘Impossible for a place to have | 
a better name, sir, than the Walley of Eden. No man couldo’t think of settling | 


* Upon my word,’ said Martin, ‘1 don’t know what it ’s called.’ 
* It'll cost a dollar or more a yard, I reckon 1’ 
*T reaily don’t know.’ 

‘In my country,’ said the gentleman, ‘we know the cost of our own pro- 


Martin not discussing the question, there was a pause. 

* Well!’ resumed their new ap pn ty deny tar Aya the 
whole interval of silence : ‘ how's the unnat'ral old parent by this time !’ 

Mr. waeiey» regarding this inquiry as only another version of the imperti- 
nent Eng question—* How’s your mother !’—would have resented it in- 
stantly, but for Martin's pt interposition. 

* You mean the old country '’ he said. 

‘Ah!’ was the reply. * How's she! 
usual! Weil! How’s Queen Victoria?’ 

‘In good health, I believe,’ said Martin. 

* Queen Victoria won't shake in her roysl shoes at all, when she hears to- 
morrow named,’ observed the stranger. ‘ No.’ 

* Not that I am aware of. Why should she?’ 

* She wont be taken with a cold chill, wheo she realises what is being done in 
these diggings,’ said the stranger. ‘No.’ 

° No, nid Martin. ‘I think [ could take my oath of that.’ 

The strange gentleman looked at him as if ia pity for his ignorance or pre. 
jadice, and said, 

* Weil, sir, | tell you this—there ain't a en-gine with its biler bust, in God 
A'mighty’s free U-nited States, so fixed, and nipped, and frizzled to a most 
e-tarnal smash, as that young eritter, in her loxurious lo cation in the Tower of 
London, will be, when she reads the next double-extra Watertoast Gazette.’ 

Several other gentlemen had left their seats and gathered round during the 
foregoing dialogue. They were highly delighted with this speech. One very 
lank geotleman, in a loose limp white cravat, a long white waistcoat, and a 
black great-coat, who seemed to be in authority among them, felt called upon 
to acknowledge it. 

‘Hem ! r. La Fayette Kettle,’ said he, taking off his hat. 

There was a grave murmur of ‘ Hush !’ 

‘Mr. La Fayette Kettle! Sir!’ 

Mr. Kettle bowed. 

‘In the name of this company, sir, and in the name of our common country, 
and in the name of that righteous cause of holy sympathy in which we are en. 
gaged, I thank you. I thank you, sir, in the name of the Watertoast Sympa-. 
thizers; and I thank you, sir, in the name of the Watertoast Gazette; and I 
thank you, sir, in the name of the star-spangled banner of the Great United 
States, fur your eloquent and categorical exposition. And if, sir,’ said 
the speaker, puking ‘Martin with the handle of his umbrella to bespeak his at. 
tention, for he was listening to a whisper from Mark ; ‘ if, sir, in such a place, 
and at such a time, I might venture to con-clude wilh a sentiment, glancing— 
however slantin'dicularly—at the subject in hand, [ would say, sir, May the 
British Lion have his talons eradicated by the noble bill oj the American Eagle, 
and be taught to play upon the Irish Harp and Scotch Ficdle that music which 
is breathed in every empty shell that lies upon the shores uf green Co-lumbia!’ 

Here the lank gentleman sat down again, amidst great sensation ; and every 
one louked very grave. 

* General Choke,’ said Mr. La Fayette Kettle, ‘you warm my heart ; sir, you 
warm my heart. But the British Lion is not unrepresented here, sir; and | 
should be glad to hear his answer to those remarks.’ 

* Upon my word,’ cried Martin, laughing, ‘since you do me the honour to 
consider me his representative, I have only to say that [ never heard of Queen 
Victoria reading the What's-his-name Gazette, and that I should scarcely think 
it probable.’ 

General Choke smiled upon the rest, and said, in patient and benignant ex. 
planation : 

‘It is sent to her, sir. Itissentto her. Per Mail.’ 

* But if it is addressed to the Tower of London, it would hardly come to hand, 
J fear,’ returned Martin : ‘ for she don’t live there.’ 

* The Queen of England, geotlemen,’ observed Mr. Tapley, affecting the 
greatest politeness, and regarding them with an immoveable face, * usually lives 
in the Mint, to take care ofthe money. She Aas lodgings in virtue of her office, 
with the Lord Mayor at the Mansion-House ; but don’t often occupy them, in 
consequence of the parlour chimney smoking.’ 

* Mark,’ said Martin, ‘I shall be very much obliged to you if you'll have the 
goodness not to interfere with preposterous statements, however jocose they 


Progressing back’ards, I expect, as 





may appear to you. | was merely remarking, gentlemen—though it’s a point 
of very little import—that the Queen of England does not happea to live in the 
Tower of London.’ 

* General!’ cried Mr. La Fayette Kettle. ‘ You hear?’ 

* General !* echoed several others. *‘ General !’ 

‘Hush! Pray, silence!’ said General Choke, holding up his hand, and 
speaking with a patient aud complacent benevolence that was quite touching. 
‘IT have always remarked it as a very extraordinary circumstance, which I im- 
pate to the natur’ of British Institutions and their tendency to suppress that 
popular inquiry and information which air so widely diffased even in the traek- 
| less forests of this vast Continent of the Western Ocean; that the knowledge 

of Britishers themselves on such points is not to be compared with that pos- 
| sessed by our intelligent and locomotive citizens. This is interesting, and con- 
| firms my observation. When you say, sir,’ he continued, addressing Martin, 
‘that your Queen does not reside in the Tower of London, you fall into an 
| error, not uncommon to your countrymen, even when their abilities and moral 
| elements air such as to command respect. But, sir, you air wrong. She does 
| live there—’ 
| * When she is at the Court of Saint James's,’ interposed Kettle. 

* When she is at the Court of Saimt James's, of course,’ returned the General, 
in the same benignant way : ‘ for if her location was in Windsor Pavilion it 
could'nt be in London at the same time. Your Tower of London, sir,’ pursued 
the General, smiling with a mild consciousness of his knowledge, ‘ is nat’rally 
your royal residence. Being located in the immediate neighbourhood of your 
Parks, your Drives, your Triumphant Arches, your Opera, and your Royal Al 
macks, it nat'rally suggests itself as the place tor holding a luxurious and 
thoughtless court. And, consequently,’ said the General, ‘consequently, the 
court is held there.’ 

* Have you been in England?’ asked Martin. 

‘In print [ have, sir,’ said the General, ‘not otherwise. 
people here, sir. 
surprise you, sir.’ 

* 1 have not the least doubt of it,’ returned Martin. But here he was inter- 
rupted by Mr. La Fayette Kettle, who whispered in his ear: 

* You know General Choke !’ 

* No,’ returned Martin, in the same tone. 

* You know what he is considered 1’ 

‘One of the most remarkable men in the country !’ said Martin, at a ventore 

* That's a fact,’ rejoined Kettle, ‘1 was sure you must have heard of him!’ 

‘1 think,’ said Martin, addressing himself to the General again, ‘that I have 
the pleasure of being the bearer of a letter of introduction to you, sir. From 
| Mr. Bevan, of Massachusetts,’ he a {ded, giving it to him. 
| The general took it and read it attentively: now and then stopping to 
| glance at the two strangers. When he had finished the note, he came over to 
| Martin. sat down by him, and shook hands 
* Well!’ he said, ‘and you think of settling in Eden?’ 

‘Subject to your opinion, and the agent's advice, replied Martin. 
told there is nothing to be done in the old towns.” 

‘I can introduce you to the agent, sir,’ said the General. ‘I know him. In 

| fact, 1 am a member of the Eden Land Corporation myself.’ 

This was serious news to Martin, for his friend had laid great stress upon 
the General’s having no connection, as he thought, with any land company, 
and therefore likely to give him disinterested advice. The General explained 
that be had joined the Corporation only a few weeks ago, and that no commu- 

| nication had passed between himself and Mr. Bevan since. 

* We have very little to venture,’ said Martin anxiously—‘ only a few pounds 
—but it is our all. Now, do you think that for one of my profession, this would 
be a speculation with any hope of chance in it!’ 

* Well!" observed the General, gravely, ‘ if there wasn't any hope or chance 
in the speculation, it wouldn't have engaged my dollars, I opinionate.’ 

‘I don’t mean for the sellers,’ said Martin. ‘ For the buyers—for the buyers ! 
| * For the buyers, sir!’ observed the General, in a most impressive manner. 
* Well! you come from an old country: from a country, sir, that has piled up 
golden calves as high as Babel, and worshipped ‘em for ages. We are a new 
country, sir; man ts ina more primeval state here, sir; we have not the ex- 
cuse of having lapsed in the slow course of time into degenerate practices; we 
have no false gods ; man, sir, here, is man in all his dignity. We fought for 
that or nothing. Here am I, sir,” said the General, setting up his umbrella to 
represent himself; and a villainoss-looking umbrella it was; a very bad coun- 
ter to stand for the sterling coin of his benevolence; ‘here am [ with gray 
hacrs, sir, and a moral sense’ Would I, with my principles, invest capital 
ate speculation if I didn’t think it full of hopes and chances for my brother 
man!’ 

Martin tried to look coavinced, but he thought of New York, and found it 
difficult. 

* What are the Great United States for, sir,” pursued the General, ‘ if not for 
the regeneration of man! But it is nat’ral in you to make such an enquerry, 
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for you come from England, and do not know my country.’ 





‘Thea you think,’ said Martin, ‘ that allowing for the hardships we 
to undergo, there is « reasonable—Heaven knows we dou't expect trech 
iss proms Sy an chy vr . Bat 

‘A in sir! see the agent, see the agent ; 
the maps aud plans, sir; and conclude to go OF stay, according to the natur’ of 
- th Eden hadn't need to go a begging yet, sir," remarked the 

enerai. 

‘It is an awful lovely place, sure-ly. And frightfol wholesome likewise ! 
said Mr Kettle, who had made himself a pany of te eee a mat. 
ter of course. 

Martin felt that to dispute such testimony, for no better reason than because 
he had his secret misgivings on the subject, would be uageutlemanly and inde- 
cent. So he thanked the General for nis promise to put him in personal com- 
munication with the agent ; and ‘ concluded’ to see ie Officer next morning. 
He then begged the Genera! to inform him wno the Watertoast Sympathizers 
were, of whom he had spoken in addressing Mr. La Fayette Kettle, and on 
what grievances they bestowed their Sympathy. To which the General, look- 
ing very serious, made answer, that he might fully enlighten himself on those 
points to-morrow by attending a Great Meeting of the Body, which would then 
be held at the town to which they were traveiling : ‘ over which, sir,’ said the 
General, ‘ my fellow citizens have called on me to preside.’ 

They came to their jouraey’s end late in the evening Close to the railway 
was an immense whie edifice, like an ugly hospital, on which was painted 
‘Nationa, Horer.’ ‘There was a wooden a or verandah in front, in 
which it was rather startling, when the train stopped, to behold a great many 
pairs of boots avd shoes, and the smoke of a great many cigars, but no other 
evidences of human habitation. By slow degrees, however, some heads and 
shoulders apveared, and conn:cting themselves with the boots and shoes, led 
to the discovery that certain gentlemen boarders, who had a fancy for putting 
their heels where the gentlemen boarders in other countries usually put their 
heads, were enjoying themselves after their own manner, in the cool of the 
evening. 

There was a great bar-room in this hotel, and a great public room in which 
the general table was being set out for supper. There were interminable white- 
washed staircases, long whitewashed galleries up stairs and down stairs, scores 
of little whitewashed bedrooms, and a four-si verandah to every story in the 
house, which formed a large brick square with an uncomfortable coart-yard in 
the centre, where some clothes were dryiog. Here aad there. some yawning 
gentlemen lounged up and down with their hands in their pockets ; but within 
the house and without, wherever half a dozen people were collected together, 
there, in their looks, dress, morals, manners, habits, intellect aud conversation, 
were Mr Jefferson Brick, Colonel Diver, Major Pawkins, General Choke, and 
Mr. La Fayette Kettle, over, and over, and over again. They did the same 
things; said the same things; judged all subjects by, and reduced all subjects 
to, the same standard. Observing how they lived, aod how they were always 
in the enchanting company of each other, Martio even began to comprehend 
their being the social, cheerful, winning, airy men they were. 

At the sounding of a dismal gong, this pleasant company went trooping down 
from all parts of the house to the public room ; while from the neighbourin 
stores other guests came flockiug in, in shoals; for halfthe town, married folks 
as well as single, resided at the National Hotel. Tea, coffee, dried meats, 
tongue, ham, pickles, cake, toast, preserves, and bread and butter, were swal- 
lowed with the usual ravaging speed ; and then, as before, the company dropped 
off by degrees, and lounged away to the desk, the counter, or the bar-room. 
The ladies had a smaller ordinary of their own, to which their husbands and 
brothers were admitted if they chose ; and in all other respects they enjoyed 
themselves as at Pawkins’s. 

* Now, Mark, my good fellow,’ said Martin, closing the door of his little cham- 
ber, ‘ we must hold a solemn council, for our fate is decided to-morrow morn- 
ing. You are determined to invest these savings of yours in the common stock, 
are you?’ 3 

‘If I hadn't been determined to make that wentur, sir,’ answered Mr. Tap- 
ley, * I shouldn't have come’ 

‘How much is there here, did you say?’ asked Martin, holding up a 
little bag 

* Thirty-seven pound ten and sixpence. The Savings’ Bank said so, at jeast 
I never counted it. But they know, bless you,’ said Mark, with a shake of the 
head expressive of his unbounded confidence in the wisdom and arithmetic 
o; those Institujions. 

* The money We brought with us,’ said Martin, ‘ is reduced to a few shillings 
less than eight pounds.’ 

Mr. Tapley smiled, and looked all manner of ways, that he might not be sup- 
posed to attach any importance to this fact 

* Upon the ring—her ring, Mark,’ said Martin, looking ruefully at his empty 
finger— 

Pah !’ sighed Mr. Tapley. ‘ Beg your pardon, sir.’ 

‘ We raised, in English money, fourteen pounds. So, even with that, your 
share of the stock is still very much the larger of the two, you see. Now, Mark,’ 
said Martin, in his old way, just as he might have spoken to Tom Pinch, * I have 
thought of a means of making this up to you,—more than making it up to you, 
I hope,—and very materially elevating your prospects in life.’ 

* Oh ! don’t talk of that, you know, sir,’ returned Mark. 
elevating, sir. I'm all right enough, sir, J am.’ 

‘No, but hear me,’ said Martin, * because this is very important to you, and 
a great satisfaction to me. Mark, you shall be a partner in the business ; an 
equal partner with myself. I will put in, as my additional capital, my pro- 
fessional knowledge and ability : and half the annual profits, as long as it is 
carried on, shall be yours.’ 

Poor Martin! for ever building castles in the air. For ever,.in his very self- 
ishness, forgetful of all but his teeming hopes and sanguine plans. Swelling, 
at that instant, with the consciousness of patronising and almost munificently 
rewarding Mark ! 

* I don't know, sir,’ Mark rejoined, much more sadly than his custom was, 
though from a cifferent cause than Martin supposed, ‘* what I can say to this, 
in the way of thanking you. 1I’ll stand by you, sir, to the best of my ability, 
and to the last. That’s all.’ 

* We quite understand each other, my good fellow,’ said Martin, rising in 
self-approval and condescension. ‘ We are no longer master and servant, but 
fr eads and partners ; and are mutually gratified. {tf we determine on Eden, 
the business shal] be commenced as soon as we get there, under the name,’ 
said Martin, who had never hammered upon an idea that wasn’t red hot, * under 
the name of Chuzzlewit and Tapley.’ 

‘Lord love you, sir,’ cried Mark, ‘dont have my name on it. I aint ac- 
quainted with the business, sir. I must be Co., I must. I've often thought,’ 
he added, in a low voice, * as I should like to know a Co. ; but I little thought 
as I ever should live to be one.’ 

* You shall have your own way, Mark.’ 

‘ Thanke’e, sir. If any country gentleman thereabouts, in the public way, 
or otherwise, wanted such a thing as a skittle-ground made, { could take that 
part of the bis’ness, sir.’ 

‘ Against any architect in the States,’ said Martin. 
cobbiers, Mark, and we'll drink success to the firm.’ 

Either he forgot already (and often afterwards), that they were no longer 
master and servant, or considered this kind of duty to be among the legitimate 
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fnnctions of the Go. But Mark obeyed with his usual alacrity ; any before 
they parted for the night, it was agreed between them that they should go to 
gether to the agent's in the morning, but that Martin should decide the Eden 
question, on his own sound judgment. Aod Mark made no merit, even to 
himself in his jollity, of this concession ; perfectly well knowing that the mat- 
ter would come to that in the end, any way. 

The General was one of the party at the public table next day, and after 
breakfast suggested that they should wait upon the agent without loss of time. 
They, desiring nothing more, agreed ; and so off they all four started for the 
office of the Eden Settlement, which was almdst within a rifle-shot of the Na- 
tional Hotel. = 

It was a small place—something like a turnpike. But a great deal of land 
may be got into a dice-box, and why may not a whole territory be bargained for 


* ‘ ’ 
|inashed! It was but a temporary office too; for the Edeners were * going 


to build a superb establishment for the transaction of their business, and had 
already got so far as to mark out the site: which is a great way in America. 
The office-door was wide open, and in the door-way was the ageut: Lo doubt & 
tremendous fellow to get through his work, for he seemed to have no arrears, 
but was swinging backwards and forwards in a rocking-chair with one of his 
legs planted high up against the door-post, aud had the other doubied undet 
him, as if he were hatching his foot. 

He was a gaunt man in a buge straw hat, and a coat of green stuf. The 
weather being ho’, he had no cravat, and wore his shirt collar wide open; 8° 
that every time he spoke something was seeu to twitch and jerk up his throat, 
like the litle hammers in a harpsichord when the notes are struck Perhaps 
it was the Trath feebly endeavour.ng to leap to his lips If so, it never reached 
them. : er 
Two grey eyes lurked deep within this agent’s head, but one of t = “ 
no sight in it, and stood stock still. With that side of his face he seem : 
listen to what the other side was doing. Thus each profile had a distinct ex 
pression ; and when the moveable side was in action, the rigid one was in Ze 
coldest state of watchfulness. It was like turning the man inside out, to pas 
to that view of his features in his liveliest mood, and see how caclulating 6° 
intent they were. 
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House of Lords, August 18 


Lord Brougham said he wished to obtain some information rela:ive to 4 
state of great interest at the present time, namely, Texas. This coastry was 
in a state of independence de facto. but its independence had never a ra 
knowledged by Mexico, the state from which it was torn by the gach t 
revolution. —He was not aware that its independence hed been so far “2 
know edged by this country, that we had a treaty with it. The ingentenee o 
Texas coald not be underrated. It was a country of the greatest cavabi = 
and was in extent fully as large as France. It possessed a soil of the finest 
most fertile character, and was capable of ty nearly all tropical produce, 
and its climate was of a most healthy character. Jt had access to the Galf of 
Mexico, through the river Mississippi, with which it communicated by means 

Red river. 

<= population of the country was said to exceed 240,000, but he had “~ 
assured by a gentleman who came from that country, and who was a po r 
of the same profession as himself, that the whole popu'ation, free and slaves, 
white and coloared, did not exceed 100,000; but he was grieved to learn that 
not less than one-fourth of the population, or 25 000 persons, were in @ pute 
of slavery. This point led him to the fourdation ot the ques'ien which : 
wished to put to his noble friend. There was little or no s'ave trade carrie 
on with Texas and Arica directly ; but a large number of slaves were _ 
stan ly being sent overland to that country.—Although the major part of the 
land in Texas was well adapced for white labour, and therefore for free cultiva- 
tion, still the people of that country, by some strange i-fatuation, or by some 
nordinate love of immediate gain, preferred slave labour to free labour. 

As access to the African slave market was shut out to them, their market 
for slaves was the United Sta‘es, from whence they obtain a large supply of 
negro slaves. The markets from whence they obtained their supply of slaves 
were G orgia, the Carolinas, and Virginia, which states constantly sent their 
surplus slave population, which o-herwise would be a burden to them, to the 
Texan market. No doubt it was true, as had been stated, that they treated 
their slaves tolerably well, because they knew it was to their interest 'o rear 
them, as they had such a profitable market for them in Texas. This made him 
irresistibly anxious for the abolition of slavery in Texas, for if it were abolished 
there not only would that country be cultivated by free and white labour, but 
it would put a stop to the habit of breeding slaves for the Texan market. 

The consequence would be, that they would solve thie great question in the 
history of the United States, for it must ultimately end in the abolition of sle- 
very in America. He, therefore, looked forward most anxiously to the abo!l- 
tion of slavery in Texas, as he was convinced that it would ultimately end in 
the abolition of slavery throughoat the whole of America. He knew that the 
Texans would do much as regarded the abolition of slavery, if Mexico could 
be induced to recognize their independence. 1f, therefore, by our good offices, 
we could get the Mexican government to acknowledge the in ‘ependence of 
Texas, he would suggest ahope that it might terminate in the abolition of 
slavery in Texas, and ultimately the whole of the Southern states of America. 

Tne abolition of slavery in Texas most put an end to one of the most exe 
crable crimes—‘or he wou!d not designate it by the honourable name of tratfic 
—that could disgrace a people, namely, the rearing and breeding of slaves, or the 
being engaged in the sale of our fellow-creatures. He, therefore, hoped that 
his nubie friend would have no difficulty in letting him know whether he could 
give any information as to the state of negotiations on this sabject, or as to the 
nature of the instructions that had been given to our minister in that country 
If the production of such docaments or the fursishing such information was not 
suitable at the present moment, he would not press his noble friend; but he 
had no doubt that his noble frend could contirm his statement, and he trasted 
that the goverament would not lose any opportunity of pressing the subject, 
whenever they could do so with a hope of success. 

The Earl of Aberdeen in reply said that he could state that not only had 
this country acknowledged the independence of Texas, but also that we had a 
treaty of commerce, and a treaty for the abolition of the slave trade with that 
power. He did not believe that there was any importation of slaves into 
Texas by sea, but it was true that there was a large importation of slaves from 
the United States into that country. Immediately on the vegeciations being 
entered on with Texas, the utmost endeavours of this country were used to put 
an end to the war which prevented the full aad entire recognition of the inde- 
pendence of Texas by Mexico. 

Their endeavours had met with very great difficulties, and he was unable to 
say that there was an immediate prospect of obtaining the recognition of the 
independence of ‘Texas on the part of Mexico; but it was with great pleasure 
that he was able to say that probably the first step to ths had been obtained, 
namely, that an armistice had been established between the two powers, and 
he hoped that this would lead to the absolute acknowledgment of the independ 
ence of I'exas by Mexico. The armistice was an important step to obtain, and 
he need hardly say that every effort on the part of her Majesty's Government 
would lead to that result which was contemplated by his noble friend. 

He was sure that he need hardly say that no one was more anxious than him 
self to see the abolition of slavery in Texas; and if he could not conseut 
to produce papers or to give farther information, it did not arise from indiffer- 
ence, but from quite a contrary reason. In the present state of the negotia- 
tions between the two countries in question, it would not contribute to the end 
they had in view if he then expressed any opinion as to the state of those nego 
tiations ; but he could assure his noble friend that, by meaus of urging the ne- 
gotiations as well as by every other meaus in their power, her Majesty's minis- 
ters wouid press this matter. 

Lord Brougham observed that nothing could be more satiofactory than the 
statement of his noble friend, which would be received with joy by at! who 
were favourable to the anti-slavery societies. 





House of Lords, August 2th. 
PROROGATION OF PARLIAMENT. 

The house was opened at a little after twelve o'clock, and immediately a 
considerable number of ladies were admitted, and occupied the benches usually 
appropriated to the peers. Several seats were reserved for pecresses, who 
came rather later. Long before two o’clock the strangers’ gallery, the two 
small side galleries, intended for peers, and the body of the House, were com- 
pletely tilled, and chiefly with ladies ; several very young ones were present. 
The place appropriated to the foreign Ministers, on the left hand of the throne, 
was also filled by two o’clock. We noticed the Russian and Prussian Ambas- 
sadors, the Belgian Charge d’ Affaires, the American Minister (Mr. Everett), 
and we believe the whole corps diplomatique was present. If any were absent, 
no vacant places were left, and more room must have been provided had more 
arrived. 

At ten minutes past two the guns and loud cheering outside announced her 
Majesty's approach, and the Ministers of State went forth to meet her. The 
sound of trumpets soon afterwards indicated her Majesty’s arrival in the House, 
and, preceded by her heralds, and surrounded by her court, her Majesty enter- 
ed the House, led by Prines Albert, and was conducted by him to the throne. 
The Duke of Buccleuch carried her Majesty's crown, the Duke of Wellington 
bore the sword of state, and Lord Wharncliffe carried the cap of maintenance. 
The Duchess of Buccleuch and Lady Dunmore attended her Majesty. On 
her Majesty’s entrance every person rose, and after she had taken her seat 
even Prince Albert continued standing till her Majesty, in a low voice, bade 
the lords and gentlemen be seated. Her Majesty looked well. Prince Albert, 
who was dressed as a field-marshal, also appeared in good health 

The Commons were stunmoned to attend her Majesty, and in a few minutes 
the Speaker, accompanied by a considerable number of members, came to the 
bar 

The right honourable gentleman immediate! addressed her Majesty as fol- 
lows 

Most Gracious Sovereign,—Your Majesty's faithful Commons of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland attend your Majesty with the bill which 
closes the supplies of the present year. In granting these supplies, we have 
paid a strict attention to economy, at the same ‘ime that we have amply provid- 
ei for the naval and military establishment of ‘he empire ; for, however much 
we might desire diminution of the public busdens, under the pressure of that 
severe, although, as we hope, temporary, distress which still exists in many 
parts of the country, we are satinfied that we best consult the true interests of 
the people and the honour and dignity of the Crown by fully maintaining the 
efficiency of the public service. During the progress of a laborious session, 
our attention has been directed to various important questions of domestic 
policy, to the improvement of our institutions. and to the beneficial alteration 
of some branches of the law. We have witnessed, with ce2p concern, the un- 
happy divisions which have occurred in the Church of Scotland, and which 
have led to the secession of many of her most valued ministers. We have en- 
deavoured, we trust successfully, to heal thes divisions, and to restore peace 
to an establishment which is fraught with sich inestimable blessings to the 
inhabitants of that part of the United Kingdom. Another measure, which has 
come under our consideration, connected wits the Church of England, we be- 
lieve to be most —- in its consequences By facilitating the endowment 
of churches in populous districts,and by thus ing the views of those whose 
piety and munificence may di them to supply the spiritual wants of their 





poorer neighbours, we have laid the foundation of a wide and gradual extension 
of sound religious instraction among large masses of the people, under the 
auspices of the Established Church. Whilst we have been thus occupied in 
promoting objects of domestic improvement we have not d: the inter- 
ests of your Majesty’s subjects in those more distant lands which are visited by 
British enterprise and commerce, and which have the advantage of your Majes- 
ty’s protection. And ifthe session which, by your Majesty's permission, is now 
about to terminate has not been distinguished by measures of such inent 
interest as that which preceded it, yet at no time have your Majesty’s faithful 
Commons applied themselves more assiduously to the arduous duties which 
have devolved upon them, and their labours will be abundantly rewarded if 
they tend in any degreeto the permanent security of our institutions, and to the 
contentment and happiness of the people. 

The royal assent was given in the usual form to several bills. 

Her Majesty then read, in a clear firm voice, the following speech, laying a 
very marked emphasis on the passages relating to Ireland :— 


“ Mu Lords and Gentlemen, 


“ The state of public business enables me to close this protracted session, 
and to release you from further attendance on your parliamentary duties. 

“IT thank you for the measures you have adopted for enabling me to give 
full effect to the several treaties which I have concluded with foreign powers, 

“T have given my cordial assent to the bill, which you presented to me, for 
increasing the means of spiritual instruction in populous parishes, by making 
a portion of the revenues of the church available for the endowment of addi- 
tional ministers. 

“ I confidently trust that the wise and benevolent intentions of the Legisla- 
ture will be aided by the zeal and liberality of my subjects, and that better pro- 
vision will thus be made for public worship and for pastoral superintendence 
in many districts of the country. 

“ | view with satisfaction the passing of the act for removing doubts respect- 





ing the jurisdiction of the Church of Scotland in the admission of ministers, 
and for securing to the people and to the courts of the chureh the full exercise 
of their respective rights. 

“ It is my earnest hope that this measure will tend to restore religious peace 
in Scotland, and to avertthe dangers which have threatened a sacred institution 
of the utmost importance to the happiness and welfare of that part of my do 
minions. 

“I continue to receive from all foreign powers assurances of their friendly 
disposition, and of their earnest desire for the maintenance of peace. : 


“* Gentlemen of the House of Commons :—I thank you for the readiness and 
liberality with which you have voted the supplies for the current year. © It will 
be my constant object to combine a strict regard to economy with the consid 
eration which is due to the exigencies of the public service 

“My Lords and Gentlemen :—\n some districts of Wales the public poace 
has been interrupted by lawless combinations and disturbances unconnected 
with political causes. { have adopted the measures which | deemed best cal- 
culated for the repression of outrage, and for the detection and punishment of 
the offenders. 

“IT have at the same time directed an inquiry to be made into the circum. 
stances which have led to insubordination and violence in a part of the country 
usually distinguished for good order and willing obedience to the law. 

“IT have observed with the deepest concern the persevering efforts which are 
made to stir up discontent and disaffection among my subjects in Ireland, and 
to excite them to demand a repeal of the legislative union 

“It has been and ever will be my earnest desire to administer the government | 
of tha: country in a spirit of strict justice and impartiality, and to co-operate 
with Parliament in effecting such amendments in the existing laws as may tend 





to improve the social condition and to develope the natural resources of 
lrelend. } 

‘From a deep conviction that the legislative union is not less essential to the | 
attainment of these objects than to the strength and stability of the empire, it) 
is my firm determination, with your support, and under the blessing of Divine 
Providence, to maintain inviolate the great bond of connection between the two | 
countries. 

“T have forborne from requiring any additional powers for the counteraction 
of designs hostile to the concord and welfare of my dominions, as well from my 
unwillingness to distrust the efficacy of the ordinary Taw, as from my reliance | 
on the good sense and patriotism of my people, and on the solemn declarations 
of Parliament in support of the legislative onion 

“T feel assured that those of my faithful subjects who have influence and 
authority in Ireland will discourage to the utmost of their power a system of 
pernicious agitation which disturbs the industry and retards the improvement of 
that country, and excites feelings of mutual distrust and animosity between 
different classes of my people " 

At the conclusion of the speech the Lorp Cuancettor, by her Majesty's 
command, then declared the Parliament prorogued to Thursday, October 19, to 
which time it accordingly stands prorogued. 

The Speaker and the Commons retired, aud the ladies and gentlemen who 
had crowded the House soon separated. 











House of Commons. 
PUBL'C MONUMENTS. 

The House then went into Committee. ‘The first vote was 821,020/. for the 
cost of the expedition to China. The vote of 25,300/ “ for the service in 
Canada, conscquent upon the late insurrection,” was resisted by Mr. Hume ; 
who asked why this country should pay a farthing for military force in a colony 
which had been at peace fur some time’ The vote was carried by 90 to 18. 
The vote of 5,090/. on account of the Caledonian Canal was carried, by 137 
to 13. 

On the vote of 1,509/ for monuments to Sir Sidney Smith, Lord Exmouth, 
and Admiral de Saumarez, Mr. Hawes sugge«ted that the Government should 
aveit themselves of the Royal Commission of Fine Arts for the purpose of 
ascertaining the best mode of erecting inemorials to men distinguished in litera. 
tureand science. He did not see why the military and naval profession should 
engross all the national monuments 

Sir ROBERT PEEL thought it very desirable, tha: in the case of very 
eminent scientific men, pub!:c monuments should be erected to their memory— 

He saw no reason why the country should pay that tribute only to dis- 
tinguished naval and military men; on the contrary, it would be a great m 
centive to exertion in science if monuments were erected to the most eminent 
of bersons. He had given a good deal of consideration to this subject since 
it had been mentioned last year by the hon. member for Lambeth. The first 
difficulty which strock him was as to the place where such monuments should 
be erected. ‘There was very great objection to placing them in ecclesiastical 





edifices, for unless the public had free access to them no great public good 
would be attained. If they did not erect them in any edifice—if they erecied | 
them out of doors—it was almost necessary that they should be of bronze: 
then the expense would be enormous ; and a statue in bronze was not always a | 
very great ornamext. Hoe always hoped that there might be some portion of 
that great building which was now being erected for the Houses of Parliament | 
that might be appropriated to the statues of eminent men—not merely men of | 
political character, but of persons distinguished in literature and science ; and | 
if he were assured that there could be any part of that edifice so appropriated 
he should not have the slightest difficulty in referring the matter to the Com- 
mission which bad been al'uded to, and which had discharged its duty with the 
greatest credit to itself. 

Mr. VERNON SMITH understood that Westminster Hall was to form an 
access to the new Houses of Parliament; and if that were so, he asked why 
might not that Hall be appropriated to the reception of these statues! 

Mr. HUME urged the propriety of giving the public better access to 
monuments. 

The vote was agreed to; and the House resumed. 

CUSTOM HOUSE FRAUDS 

When the report of the resolutions was brought up, on Tuesday, Mr. HUME 
returned to the subject of the report onthe Customs frauds ; vigorously attack- 
ing the constitution of the Board of Customs. Of the nine commissioners, only 
one was supposed to know anything about the business of the office. The 
whole thing was an affair of patronage. If there was a son of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer—( Hear, and a leugh)—who was fit for nothing else, he was 
made a Commissioner of Customs. (Cueers ) Millions of money were trusted 
to the management of persons utterly incapable of ‘the duty. He moved for 
the production of the evidence, with a view to measures for putting an end to 
the fraudulent proceedings 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER opposed the motion ; declared 
that everything had been done thoroughly to investigate the frauds; and pro- 
nounced the commissioners free from all charges. The motion was supported 
by Mr. FORSTER, Mr. WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Dr. BOWRING, and Sir 
JAMES DUKE. Mr. STUART WORTLEY it; but concurred in 
Mr. Home’s remarks on the Board of Customs. Mr. F. T. BARING t 
that it might be advissble to withhold the evidence for atime. Mr. THOMAS 


lin a Protestant country, to carry on his plans through the instrumentality 





DUNCOMBE would redace the number of commissioners to three ; the Board 





as at present constituted was « mere piece of patronage to reward electioneer- 


NTELLIGENCE. 





— 
— 


ing services—the villain Burnby had his i " ' 

election in Canterbury. Su GEORGE. CLANK promiced thar the eistese - 
should be produced next session. Lord GRANVILLE SOMERSET said that 
its production would materially assist the fraudulent parties. On that showing 


Mr. “a es his motion. 

Mr. THOMAS DUNCOMBE moved ' wi ' i 
of the Treasery, Board of Trade, and Ft ma Tien 
in minute-booke kept in the Long room, and printed and published mouth! 
The Ne ewer the EXCHEQUER had no Apotes to the a 
part o ution, but opposed the lette: 2] pressed 
it to a division ; and it was reject d, by 57 1019. ~~ ape 9 

ay oll ere ATION OF MACHINERY, 

r. A ONE moved t i 
ion ill he second reading of the Machinery Exporte- 
e prohibition to export machinery originated in the beli achi- 

nery were detained at home, the goods to A made by it aa hep Fam Ty 
this country, and thus trade would be increased. But in fact the law te pu 
tory ; and the authorities of the Customs, ever since 1824, have ptasunten 
such a law to be impracticable ; 50 easy is it to export machinery in parts, or 
under cover of the coasting-trade The effect of the law hes been A ra te 
enhance the cost of British machinery to the foreign purchaser ; and the con 
sequence is, that to a great extent the trade has passed from us to Belgiom, 
where there is an increasing trade. It is one almost indigenous with us, mern- 
ing as much encouragement as other manufactures; and ite export is opposed 
by no arguments that will not equally apply, for mstance, to the export of yarns 
Mr. Gladstone quoted authorities in favour of resmovin the prohibition ; and 
mentioned the case of a Leeds machine-maker whom it ‘had deprived of exten- 
sive orders for Sardinia, which bad been transferred to Belgium. Another effect 
of the present law is to drive the inventors—and the Americans have obiained a 
ery rie resorting 10 this country, where they get ther work 

Mr. Hl sEY professed his concurrence in the Free. o 
bill; sneered at the Miniders who prepared it, after says apo ata 
out of office for a slizht approach to similar principles ; declared it ridiculous 
to pretend that smugyling of machinery could not prevented ; and objected 
to oblige the manulacturer, with the millstone of the Corn-laws round his neck 
to switn against the unshackled foreigner. He moved, as an amendment. that 
a Seleet Committee should be appointed to consider the laws relating to the 
exportation of machinery. 

Mr, STUART WOKTLEY began by expressing dislike to the bill, and 
ended by saying that he would vote tor it, as gradual relaxations of the law had 
left very little protection to fight for. Mr. LABOUCHERE rejoiced in 


vg their predecessors 


| assisting at the removal of the last prohibition that deformed the statute-book. 


Mr. COBDEN was sorry that any Pree-trader opposed the bill: he supported 
it on the broad ground that it did away with one of the monopolies of a 
It received the like support from Mr BROTHERTON, Mr ROSS Mr. 
HUME, Mr. DUNCAN, and Mr. BOWRING. Mr. WILLIAM WIL- 
LIAMS doubted its policy; Sir ROBERT FERGUSON opposed it alto- 
gether, Sir ROBERT PEEL read extracts from a letter by Mr. Hindman of 
Belfast, show ing that the new French tariff had driven Franee from competi- 
tion in foreign markets with our linen, and increased the price to the French 
consumer ; and the new restriction of Belgium on our yarns had had the effect 
of losing that country every market bat France; so there was a prospect that 
experience and sell-interest would cause a revision of ‘ hostile tariffs.’ 

he second reading was affirmed by 96 to 18, 

CHURCH OF SCOTLAND 

The order of the day having been read for going into Commitiee on the 
Chureh of Scotland Benefices Bill, Mr. P. M. STEWART contended that 
time ought to be allowed for the General Assembly to consider the measure 
He sneered at the paternity of the bill; Lord Aberdeen’s family (the Gordons 
of Haddo) having obtained all their tithes by unremitting opposition to the 


| Presbyterians and Covenanters; and asked who of the law authorities was in 


its favour, except the Solicitor-General 1 Moving that the bill be committed 
that day three months, he quoted the couplet addressed by Wyndham to a 
former Ministry 
* Your faults, they are but two— 
There's nothing right you ever say, there's novhing right you do.” 

Sir JAMES GRAIIAM repled to Mr, Stewart, that the bill was the measure 
of an unvied Cabivet: though Lord Aberdeen, the only Presbyterian in the 
Ministry, had the charge of ts and it was drawn up by the Lord Advocate. 
It gave effect to the Nonin'rusion principle, the grand Presbyterian principle of 
the Church of Scotland. He had already nominated fifty ministers, and nearly 
forty Crown livings remained to be filled: and not one of the ministers so 
nominated had ye: been inducted, It was under such a state of things that he 
wished the bill to pass, and the General Assembly had slready declared ite 
confidence in Government, 

The original motion was supported by Mr Pringle ; opposed by Mr. Hame, 
Mr. Boyd, and Mr. Collett. On a division, it was carried by 85 to 53. 

ESPARTERO.—AFFAIRS OF SPAIN. 

Mr. P. BORTHWICK wished to put a question to Sir R. Peel. tt was 
well known that General Espartero was then arriving or had arrived in Eng- 
land, On leaving Spain the Government of Portugal, which country was our 
ally, had refused to recognize him as Regent, and he (Mr. Borthwick) wished 
to know in what character he would be recognized in this country,—whether as 
a person of distinction in distress, or in his official capacity as Regent of 
Spain 

Sir R. PEEL replied ;— 

He was not prepared to answer this question, General Expariero had ar- 
rived in the country suddenly and unexpectedly ; but there could not be adoubt 
that de jure he was Regent of Spain, although de facto he did not exercise the 
functions of Regent. ‘The honourable gentleman who had asled the question 
might depend upon it that General Esparero would be received in this cou 
with the respeet which was due to his character, and the sympathy to whie 
his situation entitled him. Accusations had been made against him of having 
in bis transactions with this country sacrificed the interests of Spain to his par- 
tiality for England, yut nothing could be more unfounded than this, since t 
was no act in the course of his conduct with her Majesty's Government which 
could be considered in the slightest degree at variance with the paramount dat 
which he owed to his country. ‘The accusation that General Expartero had a 
lowed England to interfere in the government of Spain, baving been used for 
the purpose of creating defection in the army, upon whovwe fidelity he bad a 
right to rely, was partly the cause of those misfortunes in which he was at 
present involved. He would therefore receive trom her Majesty's Government 
the reception which his position and character deserved 

Mr. HINDLEY w inher to know whether the four great powers had beem 
invite.| by her Majesty's Government to join them in a conference on the affairs 
of Spain, and what answer had been returned 7 

Sir R. PEEL denied that it was so 

On Thursday Mr. HINDLEY asked Sir R. Peel whether any information 
had been received of the French Government having acknowledged the pre- 
sent Government of Spain, and also whether the English Government was in- 
clined to recognize it as a government de jere? 

Sir R. PEEL said that in declining to answer the question he would only 
say he was quite certain it was the duty of the Government of this country— 
where other Governments were adininistering the powers of a foreign country 
—without expressing any opinion—to take care that Britieh interests were not 
prejudiced 

FATHER MATTHEW. 

During the short sitting of Tuesday, Colonel SIBTHORP asked Sir James 
Graham whether he was aware of the proceedings that were going on connected 
with the importation of an individual in this country under 
Matthew? It appeared to him singular, when there was rp xr a made 
against Orange processions in Ireland, that this individual should be ame, 
Popish priests. He therefore asked the nght honourable gentleman whether 
he was aware of what was going on in this respect, and hoped he would pre- 
vent the individual in question from being the precursor of any future steps om 
the part of those who were disturbing the peace of Ireland. 

Sir J. GRAHAM «aid he certainly was aware that Father Matthew had vi- 
sited this part of the United Kingdom, and that in several large cities the pledge 
of temperance had been taken by large numbers of the workingclasses. This 
did not in the slightest degree excite his jealousy, as he felt the greatest desire 
for the observance of such a pledge by every class of society, and nothing had 
particularly excited his attention except a report of the imterch of a salute 
ip public between Father Matthew and Lord La ). 

MURDER OF COL. STODART AND CAPT. CONOLLY. 

Mr. COCHRANE to ask Sir R. Peel whether any official account 

had been received of the rous murder of Colonel Stodart and Captain 


Conolly? With the latter of these gentlemen he had had the happiness to be 
acquainted, and knew him to be a man of most estimable character. He also 
begyed to ask the right honourable gentleman whether, in case the on 
this subject was confirmed, he had en S- the 
‘Amecr of Bokhara, who had been guitty the crime 1 

Sir R. PEEL replied :-— 























































































































7 b; 
feelings arising from private sure every su 
/ yo? , 
The Govern ca hat “ool receiv any divect official account confirming 


urder } Stodart and Captain Conolly; they had re- | s0 many 

he ie conte’ cannunting io compiele proof of the fact; | those of the mayor a 
ae his intention to ask } pathway was covered fur the Sovereign's use; so that Queen Victoria, like 
rs, and he confessed | Queen Elizabeth, walked comfortably and dry footed to her barge. Her Ma- 
that he feared there could not be | jesty appeared much gratified by this spontaneous act of attention, and was 
a question that on the 17th of June, 1842, the two officers in question WETC | pleased to step so as to avoid the velvet collars of the robes of office. 


honourable gentleman had intimated to him 

pT ty he had gone through the whole of the 
the evidence contained in them was so strong 

q 
urdered in a barbarous manner 
lonel despatch of the 1 
by a Persian of good character of the name of Saaleh Mahommed, who was 
al 


the orders of the Ameer of Bokhara. Co- 


E 


i certainly internal evidence of truth. Subse- 

a cata cng teed ob Teheran that the account was not true, and 
was stated that a letter had been received from Bokhara declaring that the 
murder of Col, Stodart and Captain Conolly had not taken place—that a Greek 
and a slave had been murdered and their bodies exhibited to the peo le, and a 
Teport authority of the Government that these were the bodies of two 
British subjects, but that the ey arm, reyes were ps mae. vite S 
iv “ ia. created a belief that the original acconnt of the . 

- jtedker ppt me on referring to the report of Mahomed Saaleh, he 


stated the mu on th 
fous of June, eh Persian distinetly stated that Colonel Stodart and Captain 


Conolly were put to ; 
‘was id therountenance iven to the contradiction of the report was without 


ion, He was sure ! 
ater alt ion of the measures which this country had a right to press with a 
view to in redress. He believed all the civilized world to whom the matter 
had been communicated participated in our feelings on the occasion. | The 
Emperor of Russia had behaved in a manner worthy of a Sovereign allied to 


this country. He had refused to entertain any communication with the Khan | }auled down in the yacht, and hoisted on board the barge. The rain at the time 


when an envoy was sent by the Khan to the Russian Govern- 
Sarasa r refused to hold any comfaunieation with him. The Sultan 
sad acted iveune manner; and therefore, without reference to the measures 
that might be taken in consequence of this barbarous murder of British subjects, 
he pane phd state that he felt the utmost indignation at so atrocious a crime, 
and he did not despair that in some way or other punishment would reach the 
Government which had caused it—(Cheers). Ae 

Mr. COCHRANE wished to ask whether Captain Conully, when he went 
abroad the last time, was employed upon the public service ? 

Sir R. PEEL was understood to reply that he believed not. 

END OF THE SESSION. 

Sir A Clifford, the usher of the black rod, then, at twenty minutes past two 
o'clock, appeared at the table, and delivered the Queen's command for the im- 
mediate attendance of that honourable House in the House of Peers. 

The Speaker, attented by the members present, forthwith proccede| to the 
House of Lords, and on their return the right honourable gentleman read at 
the table the speech delivered by her Majesty from the throne, immediately after 
which the assembled members withdrew. 





HER MAJESTY’S MARINE EXCURSION. 


DEPARTURE OF HER MAJESTY FROM WINDSOR. 


Her Majesty and Prince Albert left the castle at half past seven o'clock on 
Monday morning, in a close carriage-and-four, escorted by a detachment of the 
Ist Regiment of Life Guards, In the carriage with the Queen and the Prince 
wero the Viscountess Canning and the Hon Georgiana Liddel 

Lord C. Wellesley, Colonel Wylde, and Mr. G E, Anson, followed in an. 
other of the carriages and four. ‘The escort was relieved at Brammel-huot by 
another detachment of the Ist Life Guards, which proceeded with her Majesty 
to Bagshot, where a third m litary escort was in waiting to attend the Queen to | 
the Farnborough station, a distance of between 16 and 17 miles from the cas. 
tle. Her Majesty changed horses at Bigshot, 12 miles from Windsor. At 
the Farnborough station every preparation which the limited notice given of 
the intention of her Majesty to proceed by that route rendered practicable was 
made. It was enpebied bs the Queen would reach the station about half-past | 
nine o'clock, but with the energy which characterizes all her Majesty's move 
ments, she anticipated these calcu'ations, and within a very few minutes after 


honourable gentleman should entertain the the scarlet baize spread 
Oa: on het athe murder of two British | alongside, was taken off to cover the pier steps; that, however, pl 
Ameer of and, independent of the influence of Prt so wet and dirty, especially as it was raining at the time, that the Earl of 
a ery was of her | dington exclaimed, “‘ We must get some covering for the stage” which was 
jon at such an outrage upon or being used between the queen's crriage and the steps. Nothing could be ob. 
tained, and her Majesty waiting to alight, the members of the corporation, like 
stri 


ot November, 1842, sent an account, given selves at the gangway, and repeatediy bowed in acknowledgment of the cheer. 
( Colonel Stodart ing of the persons who pressed forward on the pier ; and viewing one of the 
Bokhara, giving a circumstantial narrative of the marder of Co rg = ; | Most brilliant shipping scenes her own country—the Queen of the sea—couid 
‘aptain Conolly. ‘The writer was present in the town, and the account | oe, and of which she might well be proud. 


word “Let go!” and the s camer left her mourings salated by the town gons 
: Trg, toon and by those of the Great Liverpool. She was soon followed by the other 
Was incorrect; Dut, ‘ “4 » on the | government steamers, as well as by the Aradne, having on board the mayor 
rider of the Greek and the slave took place © and corporation, the Monarch, and other private steamers. The wind was 

; ‘ . (Sir R. Peel) | blowing strong from the south-west, and the most beautiful of the scenery was 

death on the 17th of June; consequently be ( hidden by the thick rain on either side of the water, but the yacht steadily held 


honourable gentleman would not press him as | 00 her course. 


over the stags intended to be pen en the yacht when 


off their robes of office in 4 moment, from which 
aldermen were selected (they being scarlet), and the 


Without fear of the rain, her Majesty and Prince Albert presented them- 


“ Her sporting navy all about her swim, 
And witness their complacence in their trim: 
While the red flags breathe on their topmast high, 
Terror and war, but want an enemy.” 


About twenty minutes past twelve Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence gave the 


ARRIVAL AT RYDE. 


On the arrival of the Victoria off Ryde, she cast anchor at a short distance 
from the pier, and the royal party immediately made preparations for landing. 
As soon as her Majesty stepped into the admiral's barze, the royal standard was 


had given over, but the weather was rather equally, and there was a heavy 
swell. This, however, her Majesty did not appear in the least to mind, but 
stepped into the boat with as much induference as though the seahad been asa 
looking glass. ‘The steps of the per where her Majesty and the Prince were 
to land were covered with crimson cloth. The pier, which extends a consider. 
able distance from the shore, was thronged with ladies and gentlemen, who 
heartily welcomed her Majesty and her illustr ous consort to the shores of this 
beautiful island Ata short distance from the shore war steamers were lying 
at anchor, with their yards manned by their gallant crews, all dressed with a 
uniformity that had a very pretty etfect ; while in the distance, at Spithead, 
there rode one of the country’s proudest and most magniticent objects, a first- 
rate Englisa man-of-war, with her three tier of heavy guns, whose roaring 
throats barked with delig st in giving welcome totheirsovereign. Innumerable 
yachts, of all sizes and descriptions and of various rigs, were thickly scattered 
about in all directions as far as the eye cou'd reach. The royal party after 
landing walked along the pier to the town, and gracivusly acknowledged the 
enthusiastic but respectfal greetings of the persons assembled on the pier. Her 
Majesty and the prince then proceeded in a carriage to the residence of Lord 
Harcourt, whom she honoured by visiting. After staying there a short time, 
the royal party returned on board the yacht, which immediately got under 
weigh and returned with the rest of the squadron to Cowes roads and anchored 
there. Her Majesty dined and slept on board the yacht. 


VISIT TO WEST COWES, &c. 


Early on Tuesday morning, her Majesty, accompanied by the Prince, went on 
board the Earl of Yarborough’s yacht (the Kestrel). ‘Tae Queen and Prince 
Albert afterwards landed at West Cowes, where the carriage of the Earl Dela 
warr was in waiting to receive her Majesty, to convey her and the Prince to 
Norris Castle, where her Majesty formerly resided when Princess Victoria 
Upon landing asalute was fired from Cowes Castle, aud another from the Royal 
Yacht Squadron Club house, and the yards of the Modeste were manned. As 
soon as her Majesty returned on board the royal yacht from Norris Castle, the 
vessel immediately got under weigh, and went to the eastward round St. Helen,s 
and on the back of the island. She was accompinied by the Cyclops, Prome 
theus, Lightning, and other steamers, and also by Commodore the Earl of 
Yarborough, in the Kestrel, and a numerous fleet of yachts. Tue royal yacht 
went at a quarter speed, to enable the sailing vesscls to keep up with her, 





nine her Majesty and suite arrived at the sation. Tne royal party were re | 
ceived by Mr. Chaplin and Mr. Eyre, two of the directors, and entered the 
building, where the Queen seated herself for a brief space. Oaher taking her 
seat in the carriage, a guide to the Railway, handsomely bound in crimson 
velvet, with gold clasps, was presented to the Queen by one of the directors 
sent, for which hor Majesty in a very gracious manner exp: ess d her ac. 
nowledgnents. Everything being in readine:s, the word was given to start, 
and in less than ten minutes from the time of her arrival at toe station, the 
Queen had left the quiet neighbourhood of Paraborough to that repose which 
even the memorable event of so august a visit dx! not appear to have disturbed 
in any very violent degree. 
THE ROUTE. 


From Faroborough to Southampton the interest was eviden'ly much in 
creased, for every station was crowded with the gentry and inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood, who testified by the r repeated cheers their welcome to the 
Sovereign. Nay, in the open fields the harvesters fora time laid by ther 
work, and many a rustic swain was seen at favourable places joining some vil- 
lage belle, and groeting the Queen who lives in the hearts of her people. Ever 
loyal Basingstoke was again foremost in its demoustrations ; flags floated gaily 
from the venerable church, and from the Town-hall, and not only was the sta- 
tion house beautifully ornamented with flowers and evergreens, but small flags | 
and banners were displayed. Tho station, and all the adjacent fields, were 
crowded, and whilst the royal cortége passed, an excellent town band played 
the National Anthem. A little farther on the children of the union workhouse 
had their treat too, and were not less enthosiastic in their ‘ hurrahs,’ shouted 
at the top of their voices. Unfortunately, the clouds which had for some time 
lowered now broke, and for the remainder of the day damped the persons, but 
not the spirits, of her Majesty's faithful sight seeing people, for all stood their 


ground, and it was curious to see every now and then a village school, or the | Those of the royal yacht squadron who had reached the Portland roads during 
patriarch of a village, at the bead of the harvesters waving hats and haudker- | the night, and who attempted still to keep company with the royai yacht in its 


SOUTHAMPTON. 


Here everything which could have been done had been accomplished. The 
whole station was hung with a profusion of fligs of all nations—festoons of 
flowers and laurel were bung from pillar to pillar, and the pillars themselves | 
were wreathod with flowers. Here were assembled the Duke of We'lington, 
the Earl of Aberdeen, the Earl of Liverpool, Edward Mayes, Esq , the mayor, 
and the civic authorities ; W. Chaplin, Esy., Chairman of the Railway Com 
pany, several directors, and a vast numberof elegantly dressed ladies. On 
alighting from the railway carriage, addresses were presented through the Ear! 
of Aberdeen, the one to her Mayes 'y, and the other to Prince Albert. 

A procession was soon formed. The Duke of Wellington, with Loris 
Aberdeen and Liverpool, went direct to the Victoria-pier, and the mayor ani 


| was the royal pleasure to land. In the meantime, nearly the whole population 


the Queen and Prince Albert going on shore were doomed to be disappointed, 


which, however, they could not do; and when off St. Helen's they fired a royal 
salute, and the Victoria and Aibert proceeded towards Ventnor, the royal yacht 
squadron following in the hest way they could. 

After having visited Ventnor, Shanklin Chine, Biackgang Chine, Fresh- 
water, and other places at the back of the Ise of Wight, the royal party pro- 
ceeded to the westward along the coast. Of the royal yacht squadron, which 
left in the morning with the Queen, not one vessel was able to keep up with 
the yacht, and the headmost of them, when her Majesty left the Isle of Wight, 
was seen hull down many miles astern. Between five and six o'clock, the 
royal yacht let go her anchor in Portland roads, off Weymouth. As soon as 
the royal standard was seen approaching the shore, the whole population were 
on the gui vive. The mayor an| corporation proceeded in a boat to the yacht, 
about three miles off, to receive her Majesty's commands, and to know if it 


of Weymouth, with its numerous visitors, hastened to the shore to gaze upon 
a sight that once was very familiar to them—the royal standard floating in theit 
waters—when her late Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte used to go so 
much afloat, and make Weymouth her chief marine residence. Upon the 
boat returning to the landing-place, the hopes which had been entertained of 


as her Majesty did not intend to land. 

At six o'clock on Wednesday morning, the yacht and the other steamers got 
under way, and proceeded down the Channel. It was a beautifully fine 
morning, and notwithstanding the early hour at which the royal voyagers 
proceeded on their course, numbers of boats put off from the shore, filled 
with persons hoping that by approaching the yacht they might be able 
to obtain a glimpse of her Majesty and Prince Albert as they took their depar- 
ture, 

The weather throughout the day was exceedingly fine and favourable, with 
breezes so light as scarcely to create a ripple on the surface of the water. 


progress down the Channel, found it impossible to do so. ‘They up with their 
anchors, and made all sail, below and aloft, but could get little more than 
steerage way upon their craft. 
ARRIVAL AT DEVONPORT. 
The town, from the dawn of the morning of Wednesday, was one continued 
scene of bustle and excitement. At a very early hour crowds of persons 
were seen thronging to the government parade at Mount Wise, and to every 
elevated spot in the neighbourhood, whence it was thought likely an early 
view of the approach of the squadron could be obtained. — ; ; 
About a quarter past five, P. M., the royal yacht made her appearance. It 
was of course first seen from Bovisand preventive station. But ‘‘ The Queen” 
ran from station to station with electrical rapidity ; and as the Victoria round- 
ing the Mew-stone first hove in sight, volumes of smoke rolled from the 





local authorities repaired to their station within the bar. The Queen anJ | 
Prince Albert, attended by her snite, proceeded at a slow pace through th: 
greater part of the town, as previously announced to the inhabitants by the 
mayor. 

Southampton, which had never been honoure! by the presence of a Sover- 
eign of the house of Hanover, seemed determined to welcome with the utmost 
cordiality Victoria and her illustrious consort. In Mary-street, the children of 
the schools were placed on platforms; at the Kingsland Arms, a magnificent 
triple triumphant arch, formed of immense crowns of laurel, crowned with a 
beautiful campanula, and bearing a cordial inscription of ‘ Welcome,’ spanned 
the road; and opposite Ingram’'s nursery-grownd, in the northern road, a se 


cond arch was erected. The ships were decked out in all their colours, and | 


from house to house throughout High-street, there was a profusion of flags 
such as we have never before witnessed in the gayest part of the gayest sea 
port. 
A salute announced the departure of the royal corfége from the terminus, th 
bells rang merry peals, and the cheers of the assembled thousands marked the 
royal progress tall it reached the bar-gate, where the civic corps were in wait 
ing. “he same enthusiasm was manifested down to the Victoria-pier, where 
her Majesty arrived twenty minutes after eleven o'clock. At the pier-head, 
but moored some fifty yards off, was the royal ‘ Victoria and Albert’ yacht, and 
close by her the Lightning, the Cyclops, and the Prometheus. The Firebrand 
and the Fearless were also near. Round about were the South Western, the 
Monarch, the Ariadne, the Ruby, and other private steamers ; the Great Liver- 
pool, Oriental steamer, the Jack-a-Lanterm yacht, belonging to Loni Orkney, 
and many other private yachts, with all their colours displayed, were in the 
offing. Thd Duke of Wellington was at the head of the pier, and having 
handed her Majesty into the admiral’s barge, retired to the temporary houses 
on the pier very wet, and returned to town shortly aflerwands. ’ 

From some cause the royal yacht had not been brough: close ta the pier by 
the time the royal party arrived, and it became necessary for her Majesty to go 
into the barge to be pulled two or three boats’ length to go to the yacht; and 


Caledonia, Formidable, Inconstant, Dolphin, Apollo, and the Neapolitan 


frigate, in the Sound, as they saluted her Majesty. Mr. Walker, the Que 
| harbour-master, boarded the royal yacht before she arrived at the Breakw 
and piloted the royal yacht. We will venture to say that as she stretch 
across the offing from the eastern to the western end of the breakwater, by which 
channel she entered, such a magnificent scene never before burst on the view 
of her Majesty and the Prince. There were “ silvery bays, where commerce 
lifts the peaceful sail, or where the war-barks rise, the indented coast frowning 
with wave-breasting rocks : nor does the eye forget the proud display of bustling 
towns and busy arsenals, cliffs high crowned with pealing batteries, and flags 
that wave in the fresh ocean gale As the royal yacht neared the eastern end 
of the breakwater, the men belonging to the works formed ia a line, and voci- 
ferously cheered. That cheer was ¢ aught up by the tens of thousands crowded 

hore at Stadion Heights, Maker Heights, Mount Edgcumbe, Drake’s 


us 







on sh 
Island, the Citadel, the Hoe. Devil’s Point the ramparts at Stonehouse, and 
the batteries and fort at Mount Wise; and from that time to the anchoring of 
| the i v ul yacht, th "re was scarcely any cessation of applause. After running 
| the whole length of the gigantic structure, the royal yacht entered the Sound 
The whole of the ships in commission in the Sound and harbour were gar- 

j landed with flags of all sizes and colours; and amidst another salute from all 
the ships afloat, and the batteries of Mount Edgeumbe, Mount Wise, and the 
Citadel, the royal yacht in a few minutes passed between the island and 
the main, and was soon brought into Bam Pool, and there safely moored 
Her Majesty and the Prince remained on the deck of the royal yacht for 
some time, and graciously acknowledged the repeated marks of respect paid 
her by her dutiful lieges. Admiral Sir David Milne had an interview with 
the Queen, at her Majesty's express desire, when her Majesty stated her inten- 
tion of not landing that evening. 
The only event of notice that took place during the evening, was the illumi- 
nation of that part of the general’s official residence at Mount Wise Parade 
facing the Barn Pool and the sea. A grand display of fireworks took place 





brilliancy royal yacht, 1 
we been a very pleasing view, as by its strong glare must 
able distance ped have been Shany’-atiehod the coast for a consider. 


VISIT TO MOUNT EDGCUMBE. 


At an early hour next morning the Royal Victoria and Albert Was sur- 
rounded oy poy boats of all sizes from the 30 ton cutter and ei ht oar'd 
gig to the six feet punt. The ground at Mount Wise was more ginnely coating 
than on the preceding evening. A holiday for the men of the govemmment 
establishments was certain, and the shops of the various houses of business in 
the three towns were opened only to be shut immediately. The whole popula. 
tion had made up their minds that her Majesty and the Prince would. ; 
through the town, and from the highest to the lowest they determined ts co" 
their best attire, and have indeed “ a holiday.” a 
About half-past nine o’clock a Royal salute announced that her Majesty had 
left the royal yacht, which being moored in Barn Pool was only a few yards 
from the private landing-place of the Earl of Mount . The en 
earl had caused a temporary platform to be erected and steps i 

io the water’s edge for the convenience of her Majesty’s landing. Her Majest 
was attended to the shore by the Lords of Admiralty in full uniform, whore, 
returned to the royal yacht to wait on his royal highness the Prince. Her 
Majesty then commenced a ramble through that “fair and fam’d domain 
where stately beech, chestnut and towering pines, appearing to ouivie each 
other, upstretch their lofiy heads, and scorn the wintry blast.” 

Just before eleven another royal salute from the ships and batteries an. 
nounced that his royal highness had left the royal yacht, and about eleven 
o'clock the prince, attended by the Lords of the Admiralty and their sec; 

in full uniform, arrived at the landing stairs of the dockyard. His royal hi } 
ness was looking remarkably well. He had on a private dress—frock coat 
light silk waistcoat, a black stock, and light coloured trousers. The prince 
was then conducted through the establishment, and embarked at halt-past 
twelve. ‘ 

On her return on board the royal yacht her Majesty held a levee, which was 
numerously attended, and at which the addresses from the corporation of 
Devonport and Plymouth were presented through Lord Aberdeen. A few 
minutes afier three o’clock the thunder of the ships of war gave notice of the 
Queen having left the yacht, and the first chime of the half-hour had scarcely 
struck when the guns of the garrison proclaimed that her Majesty had landed 
The Queen and Prince Albert were received upon their landing by the naval 
authorities of the dock yard, and by General Murray, the military commander. 
in-chief of the district, who was attended by a very numerous body ol officers 
ali mounted. Her Majesty and the Prince having taken their seats in one oj 
the royal carriages, which was an open one, drawn by four horses, immediately 
left the dockyard, escorted by the general ind his staff. As soon as the Queen 
and Prince Albert made their appearance outside the dockyard gates they were 
received with enthusiastic cheering by the assembled multitude. Her Majest 
proceede. at a very slow pace, and thesety afforded the persons assembled a 
good opportunity of seeing her and the Prince. Everywhere, as she went along 
she was greeted with the same enthusiasm. The royal cortége, atier passing 
through Devonport and along the Union-road, was met at the boundary of the 
borough of Plymouth by the Mayor, the town council, and corporate officers 
accompanied by the borough police, who preceded her Majesty through the 
streets Jeading to the Hoe, and returned thence by nearly the same route to the 
borough boundary, on the Stonehouse-mill-bridge, where the authorities of 
Plymouth took their leave. After leaving Plymouth, the procession returned 
through Devonport to the dockyard, when her Majesty re-embarked, and 
went on board the yacht. Her Majesty remained a short time on board. and 
the royal party then went to view that stupendous national work, the Break- 
water, upon which they landed, and remained some time. In the evening there 
were bonfires and fireworks, and all sorts of rejoicings. The column on 
Mount Wise was illuminated, and looked very splendid. On the Hoe a very 
large b onfire was kept alight for several hours. But by far the most magnifi- 
cent sight of the whole was afforded by the men of war in the Sound. Atnine 
o'clock, when the gun fired, the whole of them manned their yards, each man 
having a blue light in his hand. Few who have not witnessed an illumination 
of this description on board a man of war can form an adequate iJea of its 
splendour, 

Her Majesty dined and slept on board. Her Majesty will next proceed to 
Falmouth, and then return up the Channel to the French coast. ‘The patent 
of his royal highness Prince Albert's appointment as Lord High Steward of 
Plymouth was presented to his royal highness in a marble box, made from a 
portion of the breakwater. The weather for the last three days has been re- 
markably fine, and exceedingly favourable for her Majesty’s excursion. 

Piymoutn, Saturday Evening 
Her Majesty left this c-ast last night, and crossed over to Trep wt, where 
she has, no doubt, ere this landed. She is accompanied by a fleet of men-of. 
war, consisting of the St. Vincent, 120, Captain howler, with the flag of Ad- 
miral Sir Charles Rowley; Caledonia, 120, Captain Milne; Camperdown 
104, Captain Brace; Formidable, 80, Captain Sir Charles Sullivan ; Warspite, 
50, Captain Lord John Hay; Grecian, 16, Commander W. Smyth: Cyclops’ 
steam-lrigate, Captain H. Austin; Tartarus, steamer, Captain F. Bullo ok: 
and Prometheus, steamer, Lieutenant-Commander Lowe. ‘ 

The Queen and Prince Albert left this port yesterday morning, and went to 
Falmouth, where they remained but a very short time, and returned up Chan- 
nel, passing the Eddystone in the evening. Between five and six o clock the 
St. Vincent hove to in the offing, and telegraphed with the Caledonia, which 
was then lying in the Sound. Atter which the Caledonia and Formidable got 
under weigh and joined the rest of the squadron, and the whole of them pro- 
ceeded over with Her Majesty to Treport. 

The Royal yacht got under weigh from her moorings at Barnpool at 9 o'clock, 
and proceeded at half speed through the Sound and Qgwsand-bay, and out to 
sea by the western passage of the Breakwater. While passing through the 
Sound, Her Majesty was saluted on her departure by all the men of war in the 
port, and by the batteries on shore. The yards of the shipping were manned, 
and their crews, as the Royal yacht passed by them, gave Her Majesty and 
Prince Albert three hearty cheers. It wasa gratifying and magnificent scene. 
The morning was exceedingly fine, and displayed the beautiful scenery for 
which this port is so noted to the best advantage. The heights on shore—the 
Hoe at Plymouth, and Mount Wise at Devonport—were crowded with human 
beings, loyal subjects, male and female, who hadassembled there in thousands 
to witness the departure of their Sovereign, who had so recently honoured them 
with her presence. ’ 

When off the Breakwater the yacht hove to for a few minutes to enable Her 
Majesty and Prince Albert to view the whole scene before putting out to sea. 
A few minutes before 10 o’clock she took her departure, stecring towards 
the Eddystone lighthouse, which the Royal party was desirous of closely in- 
specting. ‘ 

From the Eddystone the yacht steered to the westward, towards Falmouth, 
which she made about half-past t o’clock, and came to anchor off St. Paul’s 
Castle. Her Majesty did not land at Falmouth, but proceeded from the yacht 
into the harbour in the barge, accompanied by Prince Albert. Salutes were 
fired from the forts and shipping, and everywhere as Her Majesty passed she 
was received with the most enthusiastic cheering by the crowds which lined 
the shore. ‘The mayors and corporations of Falmouth, Penryn, and Truro, 
put off in boats to wait upon Her Majesty, and were most graciously received. 
After pulling round the harbour, and inspecting all that was worth attention, 
Her Majesty and the Prince returned on board the yacht, which immediately 
got under weigh, and steered up Channel again. [t was about 3 o’clock when 
the yacht took her departure from Falmouth. 

HER MAJESTY “ AT SEA.” 

The following is an extract of a letter from a gentleman on board the royal 
yacht :-—‘‘ Her Majesty, whoenjoys her marine excursion amazingly, has been 
entirely free from any attack of sea-sickness, although she has now been on 
board upwards of eight-and-forty hours. His Reyal Highness Prince Albert, 
however, who is extremely liable to an attack of this nature, was somewhat 
indisposed during the slight breeze which blew in the course ot Tuesday. It 
is most gratifying to observe the great urbanity an kindness manifested by the 
Queen and her illustrious consort to every one of the crew with which the royal 
yacht is so efficiently mannel. Her Majesty and the Prince, in pacing th 
decks arm-in-arm, enter into conversation with the sailors on the subject 0! 
naval tactics, making inquiries connected with various matters concerning th 
discipline of the vessel. We havesome most powerful telescopes on board, 
which are the source of great amusement to the Queen and his Royal High- 
ness. Her Majesty's health isexceedingly good. The Queen and the Prince 
rise early, breakfast between eight and nine o'clock, partake of luncheon about 
two o'clock, and dine about the usual hour. The Sovereign generally retires 
to rest between ten and eleveno’clock. The internal decorations of the royal 
yacht are of the most chaste and magnificent description. She is replete with 
every convenience, and with respect to her sieaming and sailing capabilites 
she may be said to be unrivalled. The number of hands on board is upwards 
of 300. This number includes the marines and the marine artillery. Should 
the weather continue to be as favourable as it is at present, it is quite a matteT 
of speculation how long her Majesty will be ‘the Queen of the Ocean, her 
own proper element.’ 


HER MAJESTY’S VISiT TO THE KING OF THE FRENCH. 


“ Paris, Aug. 31.—A courier arrived here this morning, from the Chateau 
d’Eu, with despatches, which put an end to the uncertainty and doubt which 
had hitherto existed with respe*t to Queen Victoria's visit to Louis Philippe. 
The cabinet has received official information from the King of the French that 
her Majesty Queen Victoria vould arrive to-morrow, or the day after, at the 








about nine o'clock, and at intervals for several minutes’ duration an artificial 


Chateau de Neuilly. Orders iave been received to repair the roads from St 
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to Versailles, Sc. Cloud, and Neuilly. 
circulars to the heads of the corps diploma- 
residing in Paris, to request that they would hold themselves 
to be presented to the Sovereign of Great Britain. A telegraphic 
: h has been sent to the south of France, where M. Montalivet, the In- 
tendant General of the Civil List, is at pre ming, to that he 
would immediately return to Paris to superintend the féts which are about to 
be given on a scale of great splendour at the court of the Tuileries in honour 
of Queen Victoria’s visit. The interview between the two Sovereigns is con- 
sidered by all reflecting men as a good omen, and that it will tend to preserve 
peace and maintain friendly relations between the two most powerful nations 
in the world. It is, however, stated that the Queen, whilst speaking a few 
days ago of her projected visit to the Chateau d’Eu, expressed a strong desire 
to maintain a strict incognito, in order that the troublesome yoke of etiquette 
might not despoil her of any share of the pleasure which she anticipated in 
ing a short time with the royal family of France, to whom she is united in 
a cordial and sincere friendship, as well as by the ties of connection. I have 
son to know that such was the desire expressed by her Majesty in an auto- 
graph letter to Louis Philippe, dated from Norris Castle, on the 20th of August. 
The graceful and touching terms in which her Majesty announced her ap- 
-hing visit to the French Monarch, has added materially to the sincere 
easure which the Orleans family will experience in dispensing their sump- 
tuous hearty hospitality to the youthful and powerful Sovereign of Great Bri- 

tain. 


and from Paris 
Guiza» immediately forwarded 
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HER MAJESTY’S ARRIVAL IN FRANCE 
Ville d’ Eu, 2d Sept., 5 o'clock, P. M. 

The sound of the guns at the battery at Treport has jast announced the 
arrival of the Roya! squadron off the port, and the carriages, amongst which is 
a very superb char-a banc, painted Orleans blue and emblazoned with the Royal 
arms of France, drawn by eight horses in state harness of Russia leather, have 
entered the cours d honneur, to take up the Royal party. They have now (20 
minutes past 5) deparved. In the first carriage were the King of the French, 
the Queen of the French, the Queen of the Belgians, the Princess Clementine, 
the Duchess of Orleans, the Princess of Joinville, and Madame Adelaide. In 
the second carriage, M. Guizot, Marshal Sebastiani, Admiral Mackau, and 
other Ministers ; and in the other carriages, the great officers of the Palace, 
and other functionaries. The Deke d’Aumale and Prince Augustus of Saxe 
Coburg were on horseback, accompanied by a numerous caveleade, Lord 
Cowley, who has been here for several days, is at this moment at Treport. 

; Treport, 6 o'clock. 

At 5 o'clock a squadron of the Ist Regiment of Carabiniers arrived from Du 
at Treport, preceded by its band, and drew up on the quay opposite to the place 
Gixed for the landing of the Queen. A flight of steps, covered with a Persian 
carpet, and the balusters of which were lined with crimson velvet, led from the 
quay tu the deck of the pleasure-boat of the Reyal Family, La Reine des Belges, 
which was adorned in the most taste ful manner. Next to it lay the Roya! 
barge, rowed by 24 picked men, dressed in white, with an awning of crimson 
silk at the stern, for the accommo ‘ation of the Royal party. Shortly afterwards 
a signal was made that three sail of vessels were in sight, but as the sky was 


hazy towards the horizon, it was uot yet ceriain that it was the Royal flotilla, | 


and the faise alerte of the morning rendered peop!e cautious. 
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In the course of | P. Lowrie. to be Lieut. without p., April 20 


bonhommie and condescension to have some 


’ who speak French, and who. habited in the 
yal livery, will set, not as domestics, but as intrepeters for thore of Her 
Majesty's household attendants who may have forgotten that language ! 

In every detail and de t it isthe same, Good taste, good-nature, and 
good feeling (if I may be permitted to ascribe these comparatively homely 
qualities to the French Sovereign), are marked in every the most trifling pre- 
paration for this important event. 

It is not possible at this late hour to do justice to the splendour or the in- 
terest of the scenes witnessed in Eu aod Treport thisday. It will be equally 
impossible (and perhaps superflaous, if possible) to refer to the feelings and re- 
flections suggested by these most important aud stirring events. I may, pro- 
bably, to-morrow have to communicate incidents which harry and want of time 
compel me to omit. 

9 o’ Crock. 

T am enabled to add some particulars of the closing scenes of this auspicious 
day, for such { trust it will prove to have been. A grand banquet was served 
in the grand salle 4 manager of the Palace, at which at about 8 o'clock sat 
down the King and Queen of the French, their illastrious gueste, Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria and Prince Albert, the Queen of the Belgians, her Royal 
Highness the Princess Adelaide, their Roval Highnesses the Duchess of Co- 
burg (‘he Princess Clementine), and the Princess De Joinville, Lady Cowley, 
and other ladies of distinction, the Prince de Joinville, the Doke d'Auwale, 
MM. Guizot, Lacqe, Laplagne, Mackau (Minister of Marine), &e. 

Her Majesty Queen Victoria sat between the King of the French and the 
Prince de Joinville, and appeared in the highest healih and spirits.and necessari- 
lv showing what my French informant terms “une superbe rangé des dents 
Her Majesty wore. according to the same authority, a dress of crinson (cra 
moisée) velve!. Tne hair braided only, but with a profusion of diamonds 
Prince Albert seems to have divided the popularity wih the Queen, for he is 
everywhere spoken of with admiration. His Royal Highness was seated be- 
tween the Queen and the Princess Adeiaide. I have only time to add, that the 
party is described as having been extremely gay. 

At night thewn tof Eu owas jlluminated. 





ARMY PROMOTIONS. 

Wer-Office, Aug. 18.—2d Life Guards—Lieut. Sir F W. Sykes, Bart., from 
87th Fu. to be Lt.v M'Kinno», whoexc. 10th Pt —Capt.M G. Sparks, fin. 
49th Ft to be Capt. v. Wright, who exc., May 27. 12th—Maj J Patton, to 
be Lt. Col. by p_v. Jones, who retires; Capt. 8. F. Glover, to be Maj. by p. v 
Patton; Lt. BW. Gillman, to be Capt. by p. v. Glover, Ensign J. W Espi 
nasse, to be Lieut. by pur. v Gillman; WB. Drew, Geut., 10 be Ens by p v 
Espinasse. 28:h—Lt. H. Webb, to be Adjt. v. M‘Gregor, deceased, May 21. 
3ist—Bt.-Maj J. Byrne, to be Maj. without p. v. Skinner, dee ; Lieut. TC 
Kelly, to be Capt. v. Byrne, May 6. 49 h—-Capt G. Wright, from 10th Foot, 
to be Capt. v. Sparks, who exc., Mav 27; J. W Armstrong, Gent., to be Ens 
by p v Porter, app. to 86th Ft 56:h—Eas. J. S Saunders to be Lieut. by Pp 
v. Sinclair, who ret.; W. F. Ward, Gent. to be Eos. by p. v. Saunders, who 
ret. 63d—Lt. W. J. Darling, to be Capt without p. v. Pratt, dec.; Ens. W. 
To be Ens without p —K. Tay- 


a few minutes, however, all doubts were removed, and three cannon-shots were | lor, Gent., ¥ Kennedy, dec., Aug 17; J S. Macauley, Gent, v. Lowrie Aug 


fired from the battery on the left jetty acnouncing that Queen Victoria was on | 18; Lieut. C. E Faitlough, to be Ad) v. Darling, promoted, April 20 


the coast. A cher d-banc, in which were the King’s grandchildren, the Count 


de Paris, the Duke de Charires, aud the Count d’Eu, drove into Treport about | 49th Ft., to be Ens. v. Archer. 


86:h— 
Ens. H. B. Archer, tu be Lt. by p v. Bennett, who ret.; Eos. W. Porter, from 
88th—Ens. E. W. Lucas, to be Lt. by pv 


the same time, and the young Princes took their seats at that battery amidst | Dawson, who rot.; Ens. T. Mills, from 3d W. India Reg, to be Ens. V. Lucae, 
the ladies to whose charge they were confided and a nomber of officers iu | 97:h—Lieut. E. V. M-Kinnon, from 24 Life Guards, to be Lieut. v. Sir F W 


waiting. The Royal banner was in the mean time hoisted at the extremity of 
the battery ; 
splendid state carnage, drawn by cight horses magnificently caparisoned, and 


alighted under the pavilion prepered for the reception of the Queen. The 


At about a quarter to 6 o'clock the Royal family arrived in al p v. Mills, app. to 88th Ft. 


| 


Sykes, Bart, whoexc 3d West India Keg —M Smith, Gent., to be Ens by 
Dorsetshire Reg. of Militia—Lieut. C. A. Emery 
to be Capt, Aug. 7, 1843. Ist or Queen's Own Reg. of Oxfordshire Yeomanry 


Cavalry—Cornet the Hon. H. G. Spencer to be Lieut, v. Viscount Chetwynd, 


Duke d’Aumale aud the Prince de Coburg rode on horseback, followed by a} who ret.; H. Montgomery, Gent., to be Cornet, v. the Hon. H. G Spencer, 


brilliant é/a¢ major. 
of the Court. When the aogost party had all alighted, the King, his sons, and 


several of the Ministers descended into the barge amidst the roaring of artillery | 
from the batteries, forts, and ships in the roads. The sea was as smooh as v. Wallace, who retires; Capt M. Barr to be Maj. by p v. Clanie; Lt. R.N 


glass. 


env of the left pier. 
Count Segur, Count de St. Aulaire, M. Vatout, &c , and the civil, military, and 
ecclesiastical authorities of Eu and Treport. The Royal barge had uo sooner 
cleared the harbour than another steamer, Le Courrier du Havre, followed at a 
distance, and the latter placed itself in a line with the others, which were en. 
veloped for half an hour in a continual cloud of smoke. Jn less than 20 minutes 
the King’s boat was by the side of the steamer on board of which were th 

Queen and Prince Albert, and a general volley was fired from the ramparts and 
ships when His Majesty went on board, »s also when his Noyal visiters de- 
scended into the barge. ‘The latter then passed before the line of steamers and 
cous: guards, saluted by the crews, and soon after entered the harbour amidst 
the acclamations of the multitudes assembled on both piers. After saluting 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria as she passed near, the Queen of the French, the 
Princesses, and sui'e, repaired to the landing-place, where the Queen of Eng 

land soon made her appearance, leaning on the arm of the King of the Frencn 
Tne moment the two Sovereigns set their feet un the quay the air resounded 
with cries of ** Vive je Roi!’ and * Vive la Reine!” and the band of the 
Carabiniers struck up the air ‘‘ God eave the Queen.” 

The King then presented her Majesty to his Queen, who conducted her to 
the Pavilion, on which waved the flags of England and France The King 
followed them at some distance, with Prince Albert and the Princes and Prin- 
cesses of the Royal Family. Her Majesty, after resting a while at the Paviliun, 
receiving the felicitations of the authorities, including the parish priests of Eu 
and ‘lreport. After this ceremony was over, the King, taking Queen Victoria 
by the hand, retired with her to the extremity of the Pavilion, and the whole 
Court and authorities defiled before them, bowing respectfully as they passed 
The band of the Carsbiniers played agsin “God save the Queen,” and the 
squadron then galloped off in the direction of the chateau. 

The eight-horsed state-carringe next advanced to the eatrance of the Pavilion. 
The King handed in Queen Victoria and Queen Amelia, who sat by her side, 
and then seated himse!f opposite to her majesty, with Prince Albert on his 
right. The Princess de Joinville, and Coburg, and the Duke D'’Aumale, hav 
ing mounted their horses, the Royal party set out, saluted everywhere on their 
passage with the loudest cheers. The suites of both Sovereigns got into the 
other carriages, and drove off to the Chateau. Lord Adolphus Fi:zclarence 
having seen Her Majesty safely landed, returned to his ship. 

Her Majesty Queen Victoria wore a black satin dress, with a pelerine car- 
dinale, and a white bonnet and ribands. 

Eu, Half-past 7 o'clock 

I have great pleasure in announcing the arrival of Her Majesty the Queen at 
the Chateau of Eu. 

At 20 minutes to 7 o’clock this evening one of the Royal carriages drove 
into the great court-yard of the Palace. The troops instantly presented arms, 
but it proved to be only the arrival of the Count de Paris and his brother and 
cousin, who had been out for an airing at Treport. The troops again stood at 
ease, but in a few mioutes afterwards the notes of the superb band of the 
Carabiniers were heard, and in another moment a troop of that regiment gal 
loped in, taking up a position in front of the grand entrance. A battalion of 
the First Regiment of Light Infantry formed the right side of the square, and 
Opposite to it was posted a similar force uf the 24th regiment. In fine, the 
square was closed at the top (leaving only an interval for the entrance of the 
King and his illustrious guests after they should have descended from the 
carriages). The National Guards and Artillery and two squadrons more of 
Carabiniers next arrived, and formed the base of the square. 

“God Save the Queen,” plaved admirably by the bands of the regiments 
assembled, announced the near approach of the Royal cortége, aud at half a 
minute after 7 o'clock the Royal carriage with their Majesties Queen Victoria, 
the King and Queen of the French, and the Queen of ‘he Belgians, Prince 4|- 
bert, &c., drove into the court-yard. The Royal party were received with 
deafening cheers, those of the whole of the troops drowning the voices of some 
dozen English gentlemen, who by favour of the gallant commandant, Baron 
Boerio, were present. 

Their Majesties and Prince Albert having descended, entered the Chateau, 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria conducted by the King of the French, Her Majesty 
the Queen of the French by the King of the Belgians. The rest was rendered 
ind stinct by the increasing darkness, and the rush from the other carriages of 
the noble and cistinguished persons who formed their sure. A minute more 
had not elapsed when their Majesties appeared in tne balcony cver the grand 
entrance Our beloved Queen bowed and kissed hands repeatedly, and King 
Louis Philippe flourished and waved his hat with a vigour, and cheered with a 
power, which the youngest man present could not have exceeded. This over, 
the Royal party revired, and in a few minutes the troops of all arms defiled 
before the grand balcony, and marched to their quarters. 

I had occasion yesterday to visit that portion of the Chateau called the 
Pavillon des Bains, and found by the tickets on he doors in the corridor that it 
is reserved for some of the principal persons of Her Majesty's suite, (The 
Earl of Aberdeen, the Earl of Liverpool, “ Sir” Anson, &c) The com 


forts of the more humble followers of the Queen have aso been attended to by 
Will you be- 


thet extraordinary personage who presides over and directs all. 





Next came five chars.ad-bancs filled with ladies and officers | pr »moted, August 10th 


War-Offce, Aug. 25.—Sd Foot—Br.-Col. R. Wallace, from h. p Unatt. to 
be Lt.-Col v. H G Smith, who exe.; Msj J. O. Clanie to be Lt.-Col, by p 


Queen Amelia, Madame Adelaide, the Duchesses of Orleans and Co- | Magrath to be Capt by p.v Barr; Eos. W. F. Waldeyrave, from Ri. Cana- 
burg, and the Princess de Joinville, proceeded with their ladies of honour to the | dian Rifle Reg , to be Lt. by p. v. Magrath 
Ip their suite we remarked Marsha! Sebastiani, General | Unatt., to be Capt v C F. Thompson, who exe 


16th—T. H. Grabbe, from h. p. 
; Lieut. C. Hawker to be Capt 
by p. v. Grubbe, who ret.; Ens. G. F Macdonald to be Lt. by p. v. Hawker ; 
A. A. Ruxton, Gent. to be Ens. by p v. G. Macdonald: —22d—Lieut. W. J 
D’Oyley ©. Aplin, from 80th Ft, tu be Lt. v. Pennefather, who exch, 25th— 
Lt. H. 8. 8S. Burney, from 5ist Foot, to be Lieut, v. Scout, who exe., April 21. 
35th—C_ Russell, Gent., to be Ens. by p v. Burroughes, whose appoin' ment 
has been cancelled. 43d—Bt.-Maj W. Egerton, to be Maj. by p. v Es'court, 
prom.; Lieut. R. Lambert, to be Capt by p. v. Egerton; Ens. W. J. Paul, to 
be Lt by p. v. Lambert; J. Forster, Gent., to be Ens by pv Paul. 46th— 
W. KR. Thompson, M. D, to be Assist.-Sarg v Burnett, dec. Silst—Lt. W 
D. Scott, from 24th Foot, tobe Lt. v. Burney, who exe. 64th—Lieut. W. H 
Carter to be Adj. v. Coxe, dec.; Ens H. M B Willesford to be Lt., Aug. 3, 
Ens F. Nicoll, trom 92d Foot, to be Ens. v. Willesford. 86th—Lieut. Gen 
J. Maister, from 2d West India Reg., to be Col. v. Lt.Gen Sir A. Brooke, K 
C. B., deceased. 89:h—Lt R. Pennefather, from 22d Foot, to be Lt. v Aplin, 
who exc., Aug. 24; Lieut. A. Pigott to be Capt. by p. v. Blythe, who retires ; 
Ens H. Mills to be Lt. by p. v. Mills; J. Shotter, Gent, to be Ens. by p. v 
Mills. 92d—W. Ross, Gen'., to be Ens. without p.. ¥ Nicoll, app. to 64th 
Foot. 2d West India Reg —Lieut..Gen. E. Lindsay to be Col. v. Lieut Gen 
Maister, app. to 86th Foot, Ri. Canadian Rifle Reg. —A Dewar, Gent., to be 
Ens by p v. Waldegrave, promoted in 34 Foot. Unatrr —Bt. Lieut.-Col. J 
B. B. Estcourt, from 43d Foot, to be Lieut -Col by p. v. Major-Gen J. W. 
Freemantle, who retires. Baever—Capt. T. H. Grubbe, 16th Foot, to be 
Major in the Army, Nov. 23 

Mem —Tre Christian names of the Hon. Lieut. Lambert, 65th Foot, are 
Edward Arnold Ford Heory The Christian names of Ensign Jennings, 9th 
Foot, are George Bingham. 

Office of Ordnance, Aug. 3 —RI. Reg. of Artillery—Capt. and Bt. Lieut -Col 
W. Brereton, to be Lieut.-Col. ; Capt. and Bt. Maj. P. V. England, to be Lt.- 
Col v. Kirby, retired on full-pay; Sec Capt R. Shepherd, to be Capt. v Eng 
land; First Lieut. C Bingham, to be Sec Capt. v. Shepherd ; Sec. Lieut. E 
Swinton, to be First Lieut. v. Bingham. 

Office of Ordnance, Aug. 28.—KI. Reg. of Artillery—First Lieut. Henry S 
Rowan, to be Sec. Capt. v Deschamps, cashiered ; Sec. Lieut Philip G. Pipon, 
to be First Licut. v. Rowan 


Married, at St. Paul's Church, Charlotte Town, on Tuesday the Sth inst., by the Rev 
Dr. Jenkins, Rector, and Ecclesiastical Commissary, Frederick R Starr, Eeq., of this 
city, to Mary J me, eldest d.ughter of the ion Edward James Jarvis, Chief Justice of 
Priace Edward's Island 

Un Tuesday. the 12th September, at St. Mary's Church, Aylesford, by the Lord 
Bishop of Nova Scotia, Francis Henry, only son of the Rev. Orfeur William and the 
Honble Mis Kilvington, of Hatfield, in Yorkshire, to Elizabeth Jemima loglis, youngest 
daughter of His Lordship the Bishop of Nova Scotia. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 6 days, 109 1-4 a 100 1-2 


RENE ALBION. 
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The British steamer Caledonia arrived at Boston on Thursday, with the 
London mail of the 4th September 
those received by the previous steamer, had reached here the day previous by 


the new pack 
manship of her commander, has shown she possesses in an eminent degree 
those fine sailimg qualities that are so desirable in a packet ship. 

At length we have reached the termination of the session of parliament 
Singularly tedious as it has been, the closing scene of its prorogation by Her 
All that 
could be brought in aid of the solemnity of the occasion was afforded in pro 
Her Majesty, it is said, read the sj 
ness and self- possession, and gave a marked emphasis to those passages that 
referred to the repeal agitation in Ireland, and her ‘ firm determination to main- 
tain the Union.’ 

Yet, it cannot be denied, that the parliamentary labours of ministers have 
not answered the high expectations formed by their friends. The great point 
of religious education has been abandoned to clamour, and Ireland is left in a 
state that excites the utmost apprehension 

The Ecclesiastical Courts Bill and the County Court Bills, two very im- 


Majesty in person, is represented to have been unusually brilliant 


fusion. veech with her accustomed firm- 


portant measures, have been altogether abandoned ; and though some of great | 


value no doubt have been passed, such as the Customs Bill, including the ex- 
port of machinery, the Defamation and Libel Bill, and others of that 
character, they are of minor importance in the scale of general national poli- 
cy. It would seem that the great power the minister possessed in both legisla- 





Dates from that city one day later than | 


t ship Victoria, Capt. Morgan, which, under the excellent sea- | 


tive bodies, has determined him to exercise it with the utmost caution, and 
probably had this been more procarions, he would have been excited to a more 
resolute course of action. As it is, we fear he has dispirited some of his most 
ardent supporters, and recruited the alinost dying strength of the opposition, 

The only measure of any note which passed both houses previous to their 
close, and since our former accounts, was Lord Brougham’s Slavery Suppres- 
sion Bill. In our opinion, it will be attended with very little effect. We do 
not believe that British capital is employed to any extent, if at all, in the dave 
trade, and as to its having effect on hegro servitude in the Southern States of 
this Union—that is a mere chimera. 
It will be seen with regret from a reply of Sir Robert Peel to a question pat 
to him, that there is too much ground to believe the report that Colonel Stod- 
art and Captain Conolly have been munlered at Bokhara. 
We are gratified that the minister answered in relation to Espartero, that he 
woukl be received in England with honour. He is in fact still regent of Spain, 
and must remain so until the Cortes assemble and legitimately deprive him of 
the dignity. 
The marine excursion of her Majesty is at present the all-absorbing topic 
in England. We give complete details of all the circumstances which hare 
attended it up to the latest date ina preceding column, ‘The extension of this 
excursion to @ visit to France and Louis Philippe is as whe xpected, as it seems 
to give pleasure to the people of both countries, ‘The two sons of that monarch 
arrive! in London, a short time previous to the Queen's departure, for the pur- 
pose of inviting her to their father's court, but we presume this was a mere 
matter of etiquette, and that the visit had already been privately arranged. It 
does not seem certain that the Queen will enter Paris, though from the lan- 
guage of the French papers it would appear probable 

Maiters in Ireland remain in much the same state, The Queen's speech 
was received by O'Connell as was to be expected. He asserts that it must be 
viewed merely as the expression of the sentiments and feelings of the Cabinet, 
dwells onevery weak word, insisting that it was substituted at her Majesty's ex- 
press desire for a stronger one, and winds up with ferocious abuse of the Min- 
isters, and a declaration that he will prosecute repeal with more ardour than 
ever. He has put forh “A plan for the renewed action of the Irish Parlia- 
ment,” with a schedule of the different places he intends should return mem 
bers to it, but he would appear to be sadly pazzled to carry his plan of 300 
repeal deputies into operation The nearer he approached the execution of the 
the difficulties which appeet 





greater 


prayect, the Ps were dite lie in his way,” he ean 


wn Exchange He therefore wished it 
to be understoo] that he was not at present prepared with a scheme of a pre- 
servative association ; 


didly expressed at a mecting in the C 
all he proposed was to take measures for working out 
his plan for the constitution of the Lrsh House of Commons, when it should 
be established by ) e of the prerogative of the 
Crown.” UU he waits till either of these two events occurs, he will, we think, 
wait a long while; in th monster meetings” continue, 
and the amount of “ the rent” swells weekly, till it has reached an aggregate of 
about £40,000; the last week’s plunder announced, wastothe amount of £1,308 . 
This state of things cannot possibly exist much longer, and we are not with 

out hopes that Government, now that Parliament is prorogued, will determine 
to take decide.| ste A suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act in Ireland during the Session would have been attended with embarrars- 
ing consequences. They could not have closed O'Connell's mouth in the 
House of Commons, and though sedition might have been stifled on the spot, 
inflammatory delivered in Parliament, would still have reached 
that country through the medium of the press 


of Parliament, or by exer 


act ty 


meantime, however, “ 


ps for its suppression 


rang ies 


The intention of holding Protestant meetings in Lreland had been abandoned 
“Jest the Protesiants should be charged by their enemies, however unjustly, as 
the cause of continuing political agitation.” 

In South Wales, there is a marked diminution of riotous proceedings, and it 
lt is 
much to be regretied that this measure of justice or concession was delayed 


is to be hoped that the reduction of tolls there will appease discontent 


until it was extorted by violence. Miss Rebecca has had a very narrow escape, 
she having been seized by the constables in an attempt to destroy a toll-gate 
near Haverford West. 
but the rider, in the darkness of the night, eseaped 


A scatile ensued, in which she shot her own horse, 


The King of Hanover has quitted England and returned to his German 
dominions. 

Two fires have occurred in London which caused great destruction of 
One was at Cotton's wharf on the south side of the 
Thames, a few hundred yards east of London bridge; it extended to the 
neighbouring wharf, and finally destroyed St. Olave’s Church, Tooley street. 
The other was in Fetter lane, Holborn, on the premises of Mr Newberry, 
an operative chemist and firework manufacturer, He lost his life by jumping 
from a window, and three females who were inmates of his house perished in 
the flames. 

The King of the French, the Queen, and the Queen of the Belgians, have 
They had left the Chateau d’ Eu 
in a char-d-banc drawn by six horses. on an excursion to a village called Tre- 
port. ‘The horses took fright on a bridge, and the leaders plunged and fell into 
the canal below, but fortunately the harness broke by their weight, and the car- 
riage remained uninjured 


property, and loss of life 


had a very narrow escape from destruction 


‘I'he self-constituted Ministry of Spain have taken upon themselves the re- 
sponsibility of declaring the Queen's majority. She is little more than twelve 
have been a strange spectacle to see her in the midst 
of the most brilliant assemblage Madrid could furnish, receive the address of 
| the president of the Council, entreating her to assume the direction of affairs, 
and with a royal air replying, “ that she received with pleasure the loyal senti- 
ments of the provisional Government, and was prepared to devote herself to 
secure the happiness of all Spaniards This sep, it is suppored, was adopted 
by the Ministry in order to suppress any opposition to their rule, as well as to 
obviate the quarrels and jealousies which would have been rendered inevitabie. 
The country is stil! Jarcelona and Saragonea neem 
determined to withhold their adhesion to the revolution, and the friends of Ex»- 
partero are holding meetings and showing themselves in considerable numbers, 

The amendment in commercial affairs throughout the kingdom, of which 
we had strong indications in our last previous accounts, has how become more 
a continued and increased improvement in all branches 
The harvest weather, too, has been thus far propi- 
tious, and appearances generally justify us in pronouncing that the season of 
has passed away, which has long seriously affected the public revenue, 





years of age, and it must 


in a very unsettled state 


marked, and there i 


of trade and manufacture. 





| distres 
| . 
| and weighed heavily on all classes 


_ 


Lieutenant Cuddy and Mr. Gullever have been brought to trial for the mur- 
der of Colonel Faw: ett. The charge against the latter gentleman was aban 
doned by the Attorney-General. The trial of the former proceeded and the 
jury rendered a verdict of Not Guilty. It will be recollected that Lieut. Cuddy 
was the second of Col. Fawcett and remained by his body when be fell. Sir 

| William Clinton, who is colonel of the 55th regiment, to which Liewt. Caddy be- 
| longed, when asked whether the prisoner was an officer in that regiment, replied 

‘The gentleman | see at the bar is—I ean’t call him a prisoner—I recognize 

him to be the officer who inthe most intrepid manner was among the first to 
| scale the walls of one of the largest cities in China.” [In some late accounts 
| transmitted wid Bombay, from the Chinese seat of war, mention was made of 
the gallant conduct of a young officer of the 55th, who in a formidable attack 
upon the ramparts of ove of the chief cities, by his own unaided prowers, gal- 
lantly scaled the wall, and when seated on its top, though a vder the galling fire 
ofthe beleaguere i Chinese within, extended his arms to the soldiers of his com- 
pany below, till a sufficient few having gained the height along with him 
self, they made a desperate sally into the city, and contributed, by thei- mettle 
and valour, in nosmal! degree to its absolute capture. The officerwas Lieut 
Culdy.] 
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THE PARK THEATRE. 


Since our last, a succession of sterling old plays has been presented at this 
theatre, which with the aid of a few sparkling farees and two or three pieces 
of the Melo-dramatic school (fitted to the peculiar excellence of Mr. Wallack 
in this Ais legitimate branch of the drama), have succeeded in bringing respecta- 
ble audiences who have appeared to enjoy with infinite zest the entertainment 
provided by the management. We are glad to be able to record this fact—for 
at the increased prices at the Park—and without any extraordinary novelty— 
it is a proof of that reaction in the public taste which we have long con- 

would take place, with the retarn of prosperous times. We have 
never believed in the Jeremiads so constantly pouring forth, which declared 
that the legitimate drama is extinct! We cannot bring ourselves to the con- 
clusion, that “ inexplicable dumb show and noise” —or what is more, that the 
“ purely sensual’ —are the only attractions demanded by the theatre-going public 
of the boasted nineteenth century. We believe that the choice stories of grand 
and sublime poetry, redolent with beauty, wit, sentiment and fancy—contained 
in our sterling dramatists—made as it were palpable by embodiment on the 
stage—can never wholly Jose their charms over the minds of men even of the 
commonest perceptions ; while to the intellectual, the stage must ever continue 
to be, what it has been time from immemorial, the vehicle for conveying the most 
refined and delightful amusement; while at the same time it imperceptibly 
sheds around the heart humanising influences, which tend to correct the selfish- 
ness generated by the practical and matter of fact age in which we live. But 
to produce these results, the managers must keep pace with the growing taste 
and intelligence of the public,—and more especially is this imperative with 
the Park management. Mr. Simpson has done much this season already, 
He has boldly ventured on an experiment of increased prices, and by his 
pledge to the public to devote himself to the resuscitation of the legitimate 
drama, has raised expectations which it wil! take all his experience, tact and 
energy, adequately to realize. 

The public must not be allowed to feel that plays are put upon the stage at 
the Park in a slovenly style, or with ineficient casts—the day has gone by for 
these things. One star, however great his or her attractions may be, cannot 
bear the burthen of a play alone, so as to draw houses ; nor can the few really 
talented stock artists of his theatre make headway, against the counteracting 
dead weight of incapable subordinates 

The Park, this season, certainly presents a more cilicient stock company than 
it has done for two or three seasons past. Placide, Chippendale and Fisher, 
are a trio of excellence, that might disarm the most fastidious criticism— 
Manager Barry is an actor of sound judgment, and in a limited range of cha- 
racters excellent, Wheatly, with much to learn, is yet a useful and showy 
appendage to the company, and is nightly rising in the estimation of the public: 
Mr. Hunt will be a decided acquisition when Opera resumes its sway; and 
Andrews, when he exercises discretion, and keeps from burlesque and over- 
acting, is a valuable auxiliary. But still this array of talent, excellent as it is, 
cannot adequately fill the casts of our best acting plays. Another leading 
man is wanted—and we trust the Mr. Ryder expected with Macready will be 
found equal to this deficiency. We acknowledge that the minor actors at the 
Park, this season, are decidedly superior to the last; yet even in these depart. 
ments Mr. Simpson will find it necessary to make additions, when the business 
of the season is fairly under weigh. 

To the ladies of the Park we would desire to render full justice. Mrs. Slo- 
man, who it appears is to lead the business, is an actress of decided ability, 
lacking, however, in energy—or perhaps, indulging too much in what is the 
besetting sin of accomplished elocutionists, she refines so much in her delivery 

as to become ineffective in her too great desire to be chaste and subordinate. 
We think her Elvira, Queen in Richard and Juliana, were all less successful 
than she could have rendered them from this fault. Mrs, Hunt has certainly 
established herself as a favourite. Let her only eschew the artificial tones she 
is apt occasionally to indulge in, and allow her imental capabilities to have 
their full play, and she must be a decided favourite; she will acquire by the 













Mr. Macready reached this country in the Caledonia, and arrived in this 
city on Thursday. The distinguished tragedian will appear at the Park 
Monday in the character of Macbeth, when no doubt crowds will assemble to 
welcome him again to these shores. He was present at a rehearsal yesterday. 

THE ITALIAN OPERA AT NIBLO’S. 

This long talked of and anxiously expected troupe appeared before a crowded 
and highly fashionable audience at Niblo’s theatre, on Friday last, for the first 
time. The earnest and reiterated ery, “ Why do not the Italians visit New 
York?” has at length been answered; we trust that those who were the loudest 
in their call, will be the strongest in their support. We would warm our 
traveiled friends, and also those whose intimate acquaintance with the foreign 
journals serves instead of “the grand tour,” we would warn them one and all 
against indulging in expectations of too high and flattering a nature. Do no 
persuade yourselves that your ears are refined to a degree almos! super-human ; 
arm not your minds critically with the experiences of past years—do not evoke 
the spirits of a Malibran, a Pasta,a Rubini, or a Lablache to fortify your 
judgments ; but simply believe that you are going to hear the Italian company 
from Havanna now performing in New York, and we can promise that you 
will be gratified very far beyond your expectations. 

The “Lucia” of Donizetti was the opening opera, Signora Majocchi taking 
the réle of Lucia, Signor Valtellina that of the brother and Signor Antognini 
that of the Master of Ravenswood. The other characters in the opera are of 
very minor importance, with the excéption of Raimond the tutor, Signor 
Magiori. Sigt.ora Majocchi possesses a commanding figure, a little inclining 
to obesity, with a pleasing though not very expressive countenance. Her voice 
is of sufficient compass, good in quality, and of some power—but her education 
has been faulty, especially as regards the production of her voice, the real 
quality of which is seldom heard except through the medium of the vibrato. 
The development of its full powers has been evidently reserved for this 
favourite though much abused effect. The Signora is uncertain in her 
distances, particularly un the higher ones which she rarely reaches in perfect 
tune; her execution is unequal, some portions being remarkable for delicacy and 
smoothness, while other portions are ill judged and badly achieved. Her 
school is good, but she did not go far enough ; for her style wants the exquisite 
finish of an accomplished artiste. But despite these faults Signora Majocchi 
exhibits many excellences ; she is animated and energetic, enters warmly into 
the feeling of the part, gives emphasis and action to the music, in short she 
pleases greatly, if she does not satisfy. 

Signor Valtellina, the primo basso, possesses a voice of excellent compass, 
of good quality, te which he has added the advantages of a good education and 
careful practice. His enunciation is excellent, his manner of delivery marked 
and emphatic; his action is graceful, neither too much subdued, nor yet too 
nervous ; in short, he possesses all the requisites to form an ornament to any 
troupe, His performance of Henry Ashton, in Lucia, was in excellent taste, 
and if he does not soar to the highest point of art, he never sinks to mediocrity, 
Our old favourite, Signor Antognini, was the Ravenswood. Since we last 
heard him, his voice has improved in every way. His style was never to be 
inistaken; in every bar he gives evidence of perfect mastery in his profession. 
We should judge that his voice does not possess a great degree of flexibility, 
from the fact that his singing is by no means ornate, indeed, on the contrary, 
it is characterized by great simplicity. But all the embellishments he uses 
are in exquisite taste, and executed without a fault. He is a good actor, dis_ 
plays perfect self- possession on the stage, and never for a moment hoses sight 
of the réle. But Signor Antognini’s highest excellence consists in his power 
over the feelings and sympathies of his audience. Fle sways them at his will: 
enlists them in his cause be it good or evil, holds them, as it were, in a spell 
and all by the foree of soul. His wild and impassioned breathings in Lucia 
thrilled to the heart of his hearers, until pleasure almost became pain. Under 
more fortunate circumstances, Signor Antognini would not have had a supe- 
rior in his profession ; as it is, he has all the higher—the mental—faculties at 





change we recommend feeling and expression, withoul which no positive ex- 
cellence can be attained in the histrionic art. Miss McBride has suceeeded to | 
Miss Buloid, and neither the management nor the public will be materially | 
aflected by the change, the relative merits of the ladies being about equal— 
both being elegant lady-like women, always correct, and never rising above 
mediocrity. Mrs. Barry, we perceive, is still among the corps dramatique, and 
within her sphere will be found very useful. But the crowning gems of the 
Park, as far as actresses are concerned, are waquestionably Mrs. Vernon and 
Miss Ayres they almost disarm criticisin, and indeed render eulogium super- 
fluous. Mrs. Vernon is now fairly inducted into the line: so long and ably 
filled by Mrs. Wheatley she brings to it all the tact and artistical excellence 
of her predecessor—and as yet, has left nothing to be desired, even by the 
warmest admirers of the talented lady whom she has succeeded. 

Miss Ayres has been equally successful in the assumption of a vacated 
throne,—her joyous soul-stirring laugh, her frolic whims, her second-hand 
dady-like airs, and well-aflected naireté, have already won hos’s of admirers, in 
a line of parts, in which her predecessor, had appeared to have set competition ay 
defiance. 

We have thus given a crrte raisonné: of the materiel, as yet brought into re- 
quisition at the Park, which, with the aid of Mr. Wallack, has really given a 
fresh impulse to Theatricals in this long-established favourite of the New 
York play-goers. We have little novelty to record since our last 

Mr. Wallack has personated St. Pierre in the Wile—the Duke Aranza, 
and Reuben Glenroy, with inimitable skill and grace—indeed, he may fairly 
be said to be regenerated ; we sce nothing in his acting that indicates a dimina- 
tion of his powers—in Comedy he certainly is richer—there is a breadth of | 
colouring in his acting now, that marks the experienced artist, and the close: | 
ly observant delineator of comic whim and extravagance 

On Monday last Mr. Wallack ventured on thesomewhat hazardous expe- | 
riment of presenting himself in Richard IIL, and to add to the temerity of the | 
undertaking, he had the boldness to give a diflerent conception of the part from 
the long accredited reading of his contemporaries. He presented a courtly and 
refined Richard, more in accordance with the historical description of the 
“ erookback’d tyrant” than is given by Shakspeare. That he succeeded in 
satisfying his audience, it would be gross flatiery to assert. Mr. W,’s readings 
were correct, and at times spirited, but it wanted the life-like energy—the bold 
daring—the reckless abandonment of the powers to the achievement of ambitious 
prospects, of the Usurper. Indeed, Richard is one of those sercet yped characters, 
which itis vain to attempt materially to alter. John Kemble failed in a simila; 
effort, although he brought to the task physical and mental capabilities that it | 
might be supposed were certain of producing success. ‘To comparatively fail in 
such company isno disgrace to Mr. Wallack, who may be pronounced unequal 
led in the presentday in his own peculiar Hne—and that this is not idle praise, we | 

would cite his Alexandre Massaroni,in the Brigand. Mr. Waliack’s personation | 
ofthis brigand chief isone of the most faultless performances of the modern stage 
What can exceed the careless yet determined style of his acting with his 

brigand followers—the exquisite bye-play with Maria Gracie, whether in his | 
sportive moods, or when overpowered by her entreaties he kneels to assist in | 








his command, but the physical powers neeessary, he has been denied 

The second singers are very secondary. Signor Albertazzi is small both in 
In the second act when he has to sing in part with Sig- 
nor Valtellina, the contrast of their voices was so great, that it suggested the 
idea of the elephant and the mouse in company. Mr. Meyer, or as the bills 
have it, Signor Magiori, was the tutor of Lucia. The German guttural does 
not at all improve the Italian liquids; to [talianize Mr. Meyer’s name was 
by no means sufficient, for his pronunciation would betray his origin to any 
one. We should advise this gentleman to endeavour to acquire a more grace- 
ful deportment on the stage; to endeavour to refrain from sawing the air first 
with one extended arm, and then with the other. We have seen him on the 


person and in yoice 


stage for some time, but we cannot discover the least improvement as an actor 

The choruses are well sustained. There are some unpleasant voices among 
the number, but their manner is very good. They do not, like our native 
choristers, stand like stocks or stones while scenes of deep interest are acting 
around them; but, on the contrary, by their action and expression, they seem 
to be interested performers in the drama. 

The band is full, and very efficiently led by Signor Rapetti. The accompani- 
ments to the recitatives were excellent throughout ; but in the Arias, &c. &c., 
the wind instruments overpowered everything. It is well known that the thea- 
tre is very unfavourable to the sounds of the stringed instruments—it deadens 
it so much that they all appear to be playing con sordini. Under such cir- 
cumstances every forte forthe brass should be piano, and every double forte, 
double piano 

On Wednesday evening, the opera company produced Norma, with Signora 
Corsini as the Prima Donna. The house was crowded, and we arrived some. 
what late, and could not consequently get a position favourable for hearing— | 
seeing was out of the question. The intense heat no doubt materially affected 
the voices and instruments; we therefore will not speak decidedly upon the 
merits of the Prima Donna. Her voice is different in quality to that of Signora 
Majocchi, being more brilliant, her execution is rapid, but sometimes injured 
by an apparent nervousness. Under more favourable circumstances the 
Signora would doubtless have made a better impression on us, for professional 
report spoke most highty of her powers. We shall have occasion to speak of 
her again next week 

Signor Perozzi was wnable to appear; the part was consequenily taken by 
Signor Antognini, who in every way sustained the justice of our remarks 
above 

Signora Majocchi and Signor Valtellina sustained the parts of Adelgisa and 


previous occasions received sach enthusiastic 





the High Priest in excellent style. The Signor has become already a great 
favourite with the New Yorkers. The choruses were given with great spirit 
and correctness. The band performed admirably, and saving an occasional 
burst, did the highest credit to Signor Rapetti’s quiet but judicious leading 

The house was crammed to sutiocation on the second night. The beauty 
and fashion of the city were present, and the triumphant success of the specula- 
tion may now be considered as certain. 

Vr. W. V. Wallece—The Concert of this distinguished artist, which takes 
place on Monday next, the 25th inst., will be a most brilliant affair. Madam 


the vesper hymn—the humorous mixture of the gentleman and the robber— | Saiton whose talents have attained for her the highest reputation, assists in 
every part of which is telling and truth-like. We must not omit doing just-| the entertainment. ‘The Programme is replete with musical gems, anda full 


ice to the admirable manner in which this piece is represented at the Park— | orchestra will materially tend to heighten the effect. A Cavatina, from the oper 
Chippendale, in the Prince, is a finished specimen of the empty-headed and | of peoderto Dererewr, the last scene from the opera of Lacia de Lammermoor 


re 


voluptuous old man; Fisher in the stewani, and Mrs. Hunt in the brigand’s | cone from La Sonnambula and the “ Casta Diva” from Norma, will be given 
wife—indeed, the whole Dramatis persone are in keeping. We believe it wil| by Madam Sutton, whose high talents can well enable her to do the fullest 


be one of Mr. Wallack’s most attractive pieces, and were pleased to hear that 
it was selected with Pizarro, for his benefit last week. when he terminated 
his engagement in New York, and proceeds to the National at Philadelphia, 
where we doubt not an equally gratifying reception awaits him, as that which 
has been awarded to his talents and qualities as a man, by his numerous friends 
and admirers in New York. 


justice to this choice collection of splendid morceau. Mr. Wallace wil! 
execute a Grand Concerto “ Souvenir de New York” composed by him for the 
violin, which is described by those who have heard it, as surpassing any of 
his former compositions. A Grand Fantasie di Bravura, also brilliant vari- 
ations on the “ Crecevienne” for the Piano Forte, and Faatasie for the violin, 
played on one string only, in the performance of which Mr. Wallace hax on 












applause. The musical 
thus offered by Madam Sutton and Mr. Wallace is unusually rich, and een 


no doubt be responded to by one of the most n fashion 
audiences of the season. 4 oe _ 


Signora Castellan's Concert at Washi Hall. —This ite C 
tatrice gave her first concert this ee the above esa pep 
crowded by the élite of the city, and many paid their money to stand at the 
head of the stairs, determined not to be disappointed by not hearing the dulcet 
tones of the fair songstress. 

Signora Castellan’s voice is in truth marvelously beautiful. ‘The tones seem 
to flow from her, as do the wild notes frum some full-throated bird. From the 
lowest note to the highest of her extensive scale, there is but one pure, round 
full, and liquid quality of tone. It is a wonderful gift, and one but rarely 4 
stowed. The audience were as usual enraptured by her strains, and paid to 
her the tributes of their warmest admiration. 

Signora Castellan was assisted by her husband, Signor Giampietro, and by 
Mr. H. C. Timm, who conducted the Orchestra. : 


Bowery Theatre—Mrs. Shaw, who is deservedly a great favourite, has been 
drawing full houses since her return to these boards. Her principal charaeter. 
Evadne, which has been repeated, has lost none of the beauties of its foumer 
personations, but continues to gain her fresh admirers at each successive rep- 
resentation of the tragedy. Mrs. Shaw took a benefit on Monday evening 
and enacted the part of Bellamira, in Shiel’s tragedy of that Bame; and mond 
withstanding the oppressive heat of the weather, the house at an early ‘har 
was filled to overflowing. ‘The tragedy was several times repeated during the 


week, 


NEW WORKS. 

The American Poultry Book. Harper 4 Brothers —This is a useful little 
manual on a subject which has been too much neglected in agricultural litera- 
ture. ‘The Board of Agriculture of the American Institute give their testi- 
mony to its utility, and we have no dowbt that the farmer and the poulterer wil] 
find it of great value. It embraces a treatise on the proper management of 
poultry in all particulars, hatching naturally and artificially, feeding, cvoping, 
faticning, &e. &c.; and furnishes some valuable hints to consumers. ; 

Woman an Enigma ; or, Life and its Revealings. Harper Brothers. —A 
delightful story, by the author of “ Conquest and Self Conquest.” The author's 
design is to develope the philosophy of the female heart, so that woman may 
be rescued from the reproach of universal inconstancy which man has, with 
more passion. than reflection, cast upon the sex. We hope that we shall fre- 
quently meet the author in this path of literature : she will certainly reap great 
success. 

Brande’s Encydepadia of Science, Literature, and Art. No. XII Harper & 
Brothers. —This useful Dictionary is now completed. It combines the ac- 
knowledyed advantages of the Encyclopedia with portability and convenience, 
It is adapted to the wants and means of all classes; and yields an amount of 
information greater tham can elsewhere be obtained in scores of distinet works, 
The price complete is but three dollars. 

Polynesia: an Historical Account of the South Sea Islands Harper 4- Bre- 
thers.—This work contains such accounts of the Islands in the Pacific as are 
demanded by the interest of the events recently occurring in that part of the 
world. ‘The author, Rev. Dr. Russell, is already favourably known to the 
numerous readers of the Family Library, of which this volume forms a part 

Thomson and Co. have issued a little work bearing the title of “ Directions 
to Smokers, and Hints to Parents,” by A. Diez Pena 


CHAMBERS’ EDINBURGH JOURNAL, 

No. 20 (June 3,) and Ne, 27 (July 22,) are now before us. If our readers 
look as anxiously for the appearance of this elegant re-print, as we do, much 
will they enjoy the two numbers just issued. To prove this we will give a 
cursory glance at the contents. Number 20 opens with a paper by the editors, 
entitled “ Glances at London Novelties ;” which is followed by a philosophical 
treatise on the causes of “Ignis Fatuus, or Jack o’ Lantern ;” “ Selfishness,” 
a capital tale, is next in order, and then we have an article entitled “The 
Affghan Captives ;” “ Milliners and Dress Makers,” (being one of the series 
of papers elicited by the Children’s Employment Commission,) and a number of 
smaller miscellaneous artieles, (including a poem by Lamarrine,) closes the 
number, 

No. 27 gives us a chapter of romance in the life of the celebrated Drax 
Swirr, entitled “ Stella and Vanessa;” foltiowing which is “ Curiosities of the 
Law ;” and then we have translations from a remarkable Hebrew Drama, 
entitled “‘ Migdal Oz;” “ Bruce Castle;” “Mr. Kohl in Anstria;” “ Mora} 
Elevation of the Working Classes ;”’ and others following in succession. If there 
is not intellectual food enough in each of these m» mbers to satisfy the appetite 
ot any reading cormorant, “ we'll give up, and own beat !” 

‘The Chambers’ re-print is issued from the Albion Office, No. 3 Barclay-street, 
every Monday morning, at the low price of $1 50 per annum, or three cents 
he single number. Monthly copies, stitched in beautiful printed and coloured 
covers (without additional charge,) may be procured as above. 


PARK THEATRE, 

Monday Sept. 25—First night of Mr. Macreapy’s engagement—Macbeih, 
Macbeth Mr. Macready, and a favourite farce 

Tuesday—First night of Mr. Hackerr’s engagement.—Merry Wives of 
W indsor—Falstaff, Mr. Hackett, and other entertainments. : 

Wednesday—Second night of Mr. Macready’s engagement.—Hamlet, 
Hamlet, Mr. Macready, and a favourite farce. 

Thursday—Second night of Mr. Hackett’s engagement 

Friday—Third night of Mr. Macready’s engagement.—Richelieu, Cardinal, 
Mr. Macready, and other entertainments. 

Saturday—Third night of Mr. Hackett’s engagement. 





GRAND VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT, 


r2eY MR W.WALLACE, assisted by MADAME SUTTON, on Monday, the 25th inst.. 


© atthe Apollo Saloon, on which occasion, to give the fullest effect to the music both 
vocal and mstromental, a full and efficient Orchestra has been engaged, and will be 
under the direction of Mr. Timm. For Programme see smal! bills. 

Tickets $1 each, to be had at the Music Stores and Hotels, and at the door 

Concert to commence at 8 o'clock, precisely 

The Piano Forte to be used by Mr. Wallace on this occasion is Horizontal Grand, 
from the manufactory of Mes-rs. Nunns Clark & Co., Broadway. Sep 


p 23. 


MUSIC AND SINGING. 
N ISS ELLEN BLUNDELL has resumed her instruction on the Pieno Forte, Singing, 
L and Guitar. and trusts for a continuance of that patronage she has already re 
ceived. Miss Blundell! can refer any lady desirous of engaging her, to some of the first 
families in the city. 

sep. 23—3t* 





Residence, 114 Waverly Place. 


ie ——— 

INFORMATION WANTED 

RESPECTING JUDAH FLINN: he came to New York in 1835 or 6, with his unc’e 
T. Watts, from Oxford, England. By his applying to J. Jackson, miniature painter, 

Charleston, 8. C., he will hear of something to his advantage. Any person acquain‘ed 

with his residence, if living, or aware of his death, will confer a great favour by com- 

munieating as above. sep. 23—3t* 





wHOULD this meet the eye of Mr. WM. R. GLASbROOKE, who left England about 
8 years ago, and settled somewhere in the western tecritories, if he will write to 
his old family attorney, he will hear of something to his advantage ; his only uncle 
being dead 3 years the 4th of June last; leaving him, the said W. R.G , £47,000 ster- 
lm, end the old paternal estate, Lincombe Hail, 236 acres of freehold, ali free of every 
expense. paysble to him on his coming to the age of 42, which is May oth, 1842. 

sep. 23—a « oc 3t* 


1 Mes ROBERTS, formerly of No. 7, Beaver Street. begs to asnounce to her friends 
}} 


and the public, that she continues her Seminary for Young Ladies at No. 102 
Prince Street, and respectfully asks for a continuance of that patronage which she has 
enjoyed for move than 25 years. She is desirous of obtaining two young ladies as 
boarders. to whose education, comfort, morals, and manners. she wi | attend with i 
ternal solicitude. New York, Sep. 23. 1843 —4t 


eS ws - Gore ce 
FOR HALIFAX AND LIVERPOOL. 
HE Royal Mail Steam Ship CALEDONIA, E. G Lott, Esq. Commander, will 
T leave on for the above ports on Sunday, Uctober 1st. 


Passag iverpoe » ‘ » « 10 120 00 
mee * alien,” Se WE et . "00 





Apply to 
Sep. 2. PPD. BRIGHAM, Jr., agent, 3 Wall street. 











